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Bearak was the job 
Kabul even American bon 
bing was expected. And was 
back Kabul when the 
government 
months hardship bring 
his reports, Bearak was able 
help readers better understand 
this tumultuous part the world. 
| 


altered. Events unfolded with 
almost unimaginable speed, myriad 
lives. Covering these events and their 
aftermath was, and continues 
heartbreaking obligation fulfill. 
But will continue work the 
best our ability assure the depth 


in print, and online. 


thank our readers for their 


thousands letters support. 


The fact is, our readers share credit 

these awards. thank them for 

j 

supporting our commitment the 
highest standards journalism 
te xpectine the w LA 
anda fo? expecting Ye world OF us, 
every day 


led 
and comment 
the shattered calm clear 
September day, was forever 
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VOICES 


TED GUP 
Secrets and Lies 

AMANDA BENNETT 
Projects Proposal 

WANDA LLOYD 
Homegrown Diversity 

RUSS BAKER 
Pushing Patriotism 


JEFF CRILLEY 


Essay: True Confessions 


ROBERT CARO: working 
profile after 2,600 pages, 

still looking for 

Scott Sherman 

WHO’S BOOK ANYWAY? 
elusive line between 
researcher and writer. 

Ana Marie Cox 


By Jack Newfield 


Reviewed Dennis Duggan 


BOOK REPORTS 


James Boylan 


LETTERS 
CURRENTS 


DARTS LAURELS 
THE LOWER CASE INSIDE BACK 


WEIGHING THE RISKS 
FOREIGN COVERAGE: THE NEW MATH Michael Parks considers the 
mplications the death Daniel Pearl and world full new danger zones 


THINK SHOT’ The bullet went through one shoulder and 


STAYING ALIVE One survival memo. Stephen 


TZERS: LOOK 
PUL 2. A CLOSER LC 


THE GAP Must the rich get richer? Brent Cunningham explores the 


nrizo-coiint hotween the tan nancr 
rowing Givergence Detween tne lOp 
t 


LET’S PUBLIC Why should insiders the only ones know 


( 
\ 
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PRIZE FIGHTS Seattle Times vs. The Wall Street Journal, and 
other pre-vote challenges potential winners. Cassandra Tate 
SEYMOUR TOPPING exit interview with the man who 
ran the Pulitzers for nine i 


THE LISTS Who won the Pulitzers, the National Magazin 


BEHIND THE MERGERS: Q&A 


MICKeYy 


Ted Ke ln sht have Srrowed when | 
pp 1V Owed WI ) 


NEWS/ENTERTAINMENT nce Grossman finds some lines 


GOODNIGHT, NIGHTLY Why the unthinkable the end network 


evening news may soon all too real. Jeff Gralnick 


THE NEW L.A. TIMES Can East Coast editors define Southern Califorr 


Diane Shah assesses newspaper the move. 


FROM NEWS HOOK How the news helps anc 


women the military. Christopher Hanson 


SMOF 


POSTCARD FROM OPEC The press scrum Vienna. Bruce Stanley 
OPINIONS, LEFT: Christopher two-front war. John Giuffo 
OPINIONS, RIGHT: Jonah feisty National Review Online. 


Joshua Lipton 


May/June 
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CREDIT RATINGS 


The editorial writers The 


Boston Herald probably had 
howling laugh 
they read Laurel the 
weekly Boston Phoenix the 
March/April issue. it, you 
the “all- 


too-rare act editorial 


good when 


took note 

cour- 

tesy” applaud- 

ing reports pub- 

lished in the 

Phoenix last year 

the role the 

church and Car 

dinal Bernard Law 

the sex-abuse 

case the de- 

frocked Catholic 

priest John Ge- 

oghan and 

the process, you ignored 

missed the reason this has be- 

come such explosive story. 
The Boston 

willful 

predatory behavior patterns 


Geoghan 


archdiocese’s 


blindness the 


and dozens 
other priests national 
scandal not because the 
Phoenix stories, which, the 
raised 
important questions, but be- 
cause the answers those 
questions provided devas- 
tating, almost daily, revela- 
tions The Spotlight Team, 
the investigative unit The 
Boston Globe. 

the team (of nota 
member) revealed the details 
from internal church records 
and correspondence and vo- 
luminous, far-flung court 
demonstrate be- 
yond doubt that 


credit, 


records 
Cardinal 
Law’s actions put the inter- 
ests the church and priests 
ahead the child victims, 
both past and future. 
Moreover, when the Globe 
went court and won or- 


der for the release im- 

pounded documents the 

Geoghan case, not one other 

local news media outlet, the 

Herald and Phoenix included, 

chose join the effort, even 
with amicus brief. 

3RIAN MOONEY 

Staff reporter 

The Boston Globe 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The editors reply: 

cjr’s Laurel went 

to the weekly 

Phoenix for its 

early 
2001, into the role 


the church, 
1 


sal 
Cardinal Bernard 


nod went the Herald 
disturbing findings. 
None that was deny the 
Globe’s advancement the sto- 
early 2002, court 
records confirmed unequivocal- 
much had been out- 
lined the probe 
and well yond. perhaps 
worth noting, however, that 
nothing like the Herald’s “all- 


too-rare act editorial cour- 
tesy” that is, its recognition 
the Phoenix’s work ever 


the Globe. 


WHAT 


read with interest James 
Klurfeld’s piece the 
change leadership The 
Wall Street Journals editorial 
page March/April). 
was surprised see that the 
author allowed Paul Gigot 
assert that story about the 
editorial page (July/ 
August 1996) contained inac- 
curacies. Klurfeld did not call 


Law, the sex-abuse scandal; 


for comment, which 
should standard operating 


procedure for any reporter. 


Klurfeld had asked re- 
spond, would 
learned that the story detail- 
ing the operation Robert 
Bartley’s editorial page had 
been thoroughly checked 
senior fact-checker not 
once, but twice. She checked 
before publication and af- 
ter Bartley 
complaint The story 
held just fine both times. 
the story was being pre- 
pared, tried reach Bartley 
several times for comment. 
never returned calls. 
TRUDY 
New York, New York 


BROKEN MORAL COMPASS 


imagine Edward Murrow 
showing scant sympathy 
for the Nazis who bombed 
London, yet your “Per- 
spectives War” articles, 
equivocating some non- 
negotiable 
well international law, 
seems creeping into the 
current reporting. 

The first problem that 
reporting not culturally 
“Different Cul- 
tures, Different Coverage” ar- 
ticle presumes, much 
politically based. The next 
article, Jazeera, presents 
that outlet objective op- 
eration, yet there are non- 
Muslims Jews employed. 
much for cultural diversi- 
ty. Everyone knows Jazeera 
would never 
Daniel Pearl, because was 
Jewish. Similarly, the article 
“The British See Things Dif- 
ferently” acknowledges 
spectrum ideology, but 
does not say extends into 


moral tenets, 


based, the 


CJR May/June 2002 
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socialist antiwar camp, Liza Featherstone replies: ing the sole sponsor 


rarity the U.S. longtime subscriber, certainly the CBS documentary 9/11 


bad time for American jour- dignified March 10, was none other for qualit 
moral relativism, pursuing zines. None examples education for their 
ideologues who then can pre- came from Elle, and assumed Pasadena, California children? 
sent their propaganda unchal- readers would understand that 
lenged, and giving equal although Laurie Abraham was PRESSURE POINTS 
detract from the overall ef- she was not criticizing her own 
fort. readers should re- magazine. retr that’s Russ Baker’s otherwise ad- order 
mind themselves that the war assumption wish not mirable review the press ride the public 
terrorism requires editorial treatment “The Lomborg buses? 
leadership, not attempts File” March/April) leaves 
understand, sympathize with, FELIX’S FIX everything desired his 
justify the terrorist position. explanation why Lomborg 
CHUCK EPSTEIN fared well: impressiveness 


Evan dismay the “weighty-looking tomes 


changed the law 
sage “contrarian and gain access 


Psalm was improved when with what some view the 


University Place, Washington 


from whence 


|} Was adapted by Mendelssohn perpetual pessimism of envi- 
calling letter “Sex, for his “Elijah.” Aria ronmental scientists.” 

Lies, and the Columbia Jour- No. reads: “Lift thine eyes Another line explanation has created more 
ralisy Thile } | 
seid Review.’ While your | Oh lift thine eyes, to the moun- | starts from the power of the change in America 
writer correctly reported that tains, Whence cometh, whence chemical industry, which feeds 
said women’s 1es cometh, whence cometh help.” any otner 

said magazines cometh, whence cometh help.” the media through inter- 


al he ecte | Tho im nl the 
lie about sex, she melody simply locks, advertising muscle, and group last 
mention that also “from ability generate flak wher decades? 
that the magazine which and generations or- threatened 

work, Elle, was exception. atorio sin gers are duly grateful. 1963, Rachel Carson was 
That’s Decause we don’t run WALTER DOYLI attacked furiously by he in- qisaod Hues 
the type service pieces con- Brookeville, Maryland try, with advertisers with- 


sisting string anecdotes drawing patronage fom CBS 


with women talking about Evan Jenkins delighted its unique broadcast the 
yourself, and on. The sto- mention Mendelssohn’s. since then. 

relationships are personal es- SPONSOR The Politics 
reported pieces based (1978), Marc Lappe’ e’s Chemical 


on some to pical issue, per- Decept tion (1991), John Wargo’s 
sonality, book, etc. This Your Laurel the Portland Oyr Children’s Toxic 


Lege icv | 


critical difference because Oregonian for its reporting (1996), Fagin and Lavelle’s Tox- 
believe that even the best the life-threatening inter- Deception (1996), and Joe 
cases when nobody mate- ference cell-phone net- Thornton’s Pandora’s Poison 


rially changes makes works during police and fire have never re- 


quotes anecdote pile-ons emergencies (“Call Waiting,” The New York Times. 
result fakey articles that March/April) specifically These books were criti 
don’t really 
(which supposedly the pur- 
pose service, after all.) Sex 
and love are complicated and 
messy, full contradictions 
and contingencies, and 
bunch quickie quotes air- 
brush reality unhelpful, 
unsatisfying way. 


mentioned the telecommuni- | industry and regul ato SVS- 


cations company Nextel tem. the other ter 


Pe 


the biggest offender. Interest- | Hu be er’s Manhattan Institute 


ing face the 
who are changing 
ace America. 


LAURIE ABRAHAM 
Executive editor 

Elle 

New York, New York 
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Histories 
From Yahweh 


Yahoo! 
Religi 
the Secular Press 
DOUG UNDERWOOD 
Focusing how the history 
gion the U.S. been 
entwined with the growth the 
media, make the 
case that Americar journ Glists 
are rooted the nation’s moral 
and religious heritage and oper- 
ate, certain important ways, 
personifications the old 
religious virtues 


Dante 
US KOOTS 


Communities 
Journalism 


History American 
Newspapers and Their Read 
DAVID PAUL NORD 

ord [is] skilled anc 
practitione 


Is to come 10 grit 


s socie ety. 


umbia Journal, 
10 


isi 


[Also 


The Desirable 
Body 


Cultural Fetishism and the 
Erotics Consumption 
JON STRATTON 


book, Galileo’s Revenge (199 
course Greg Easter- 


brool k’s Pan 


and 
iglossian classic, 
Moment the Earth (1995) 
with thrust similar that 
Lomborg, did get re views. 

treatment long tradi- 
tion that has nothing 
with size tome contrari- 


O do 


view, but more closely 

related industry-friendly 
industry-critical posture. 

EDWARD HERMAN 

Penn Valley, Pennsylvania 


MEDIA MANIPULATION 


example presented the 
March/April Dart 
Daily Democrat for 
chiropractor’s column and 
passing off reporting 
anthrax more common 
than you might think. 
point you two three 


running 


dozen newspapers here 
Minnesota that regularly 
the same thing. you looked 
closely, the chiropractor prob- 
ably had full-page some 
too. 
And people wonder why 


where the 


journal- 
ism after twenty-two years! 
Sheesh! 


Eagan, Minnesota 


BLASTS “BUZZSAW” 


Bruce Porter’s review Into 
the Buzzsaw March 
April) presents disturbing 
pattern factual inaccura- 
cies, bordering on distortion. 
writing clarify and 
correct the record. 

First and foremost, regard- 
ing those who investi- 
the 
800, Porter writes about our 
the “theory that 
the plane was brought down 
with 


demise 


missile fired mis- 
take from one several war- 
one writes this. 
Navy including the 


missile cruiser Normandy, are 


assets, 


mentioned the context 


how government representa- 


tives made false public state- 
ments about their number 
and proximity the crash 
when occurred. This 
the larger con- 
text pattern deception 
that documented the es- 
says often with the govern- 
ment’s own documents. 
characterizes Into 
“compilation 
wherein 
reporters complain about how 


Porter 
the R 


the DUZZSAW as a 


of eighteen cases 


their efforts were cast aside 
supervisors too blind, too ve- 
print 
his essay focus- 
800, 
David Hendrix writes about 
how his superiors not only 
supported him, but urged him 
keep digging into the story 


nal too cowardly 
the truth.” 
ing largely 


when himself was reluctant 
so. CBS producers Helen 
Malmgren and Maurice Mu- 
rad also write about the sup- 
port they 


superiors. 


received from their 


Stevenson’s essay not 
‘complaint” about how 
Minutes failed support her 
investigation into the charge 
that the Pentagon had grossly 
understated the figures involv- 
ing MIAs, documents the 
U.S. controver- 
sial treatment former POW 
Bobby Garwood for 
Webb’s Dark Alliance 
was never proven “un- 


more 
Gary 


series 


substantiated.” was more 
than substantiated not only 
Webb’s documentation but 
the CIA subsequently admit- 
knowing, consorting 
with, using and/or protecting 
more than three narco- 


traffickers and their compa- 
nies during the course the 
Nicaraguan war with the 
knowledge top CIA offi- 
cials. 

KRISTINA 
Editor, Into the Buzzsaw 

Tenafly, New Jersey 


Bruce Porter replies: Borjesson 
may technically accurate 
when she says that “no one 
the book that the 

Flight 800 was destroyed 
missile fired mistake 


fire, its certainly a mystery wny 


from one of several pict 


hwy Lat ic re ) 
but that ts ce rtain ily 


> strong 
sf 


‘ Loe ec 
implication the es- 
says, including 
Among the experts she favor- 
ably cites was one saying: “FAA 


radar detected high- s peed tar- 

gets apparenily Flight 

800 immediately 

tiating event. targets are 


also indicative 0 


a — le at- 
tack.” She disputes 
length the Pentagon claim tha 
rships were the area, 


and derides a CIA-produced 


film purporting show that 


was not responsible. 


her theme 


cribing the incident 


here not one as- 


she spends such effort trying 


show that the Pentagon was ly- 
ing and that the was tr) 


ing cover the 
that the plane was struck 


erference 


in the Bobby Garwood story, I 
] 


the source int 


corrected. 


his review Into the 
uzzsaw, Bruce Porter char- 
acterized Tailwind story 
that alleged the use Sarin 
nerve gas operation 
POWs held 
Laos. However, report- 
CNN and most 
newspaper coverage, the ob- 
jective of the 
sion was target American 


rescue 


mis- 
defectors. The Tailwind pro- 
ducers possess documents 
which establish 
camp the general area 
southern Laos where Tail- 
vind General 
John Singlaub has identified 
the target Tailwind 
training camp, mentioned 
court documents made 

available during the Tailwind 
litigation. Admiral Moorer, 
the retired chairman the 
JCS, January 2000 depo- 
sition, also reconfirmed the 
target the Tailwind mis- 
sion group defectors. 
Moreover, the Tailwind story 
has not “collapsed” 


took place. 


your 
reviewer asserts. 

APRIL OLIVER 

Arlington, Virginia 
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bef 


How can article 


Let’s examine Porter’s specific 


rorum, only to be 


words cove sn a thirty-yee comments about 1e turned down for what I be- 
) 
in niane re amniec it Lo lheve were 
career (including unique reve Other examples the lieve were 


lations how books the 


U.S. have been suppressed), 


particularly 


involving the CIA, 


are so 


1: ] ] 


unanswered 
tions believable only 


you know, 
diversity 


rresponsibly reduced au- dense and filled with innuen- have 
thor’s lament about lack dos and ques that had first contracted 


I he Free 


ik 

> 


citing article with great degree prior Press, imprint Simon 
one-sided account” which for student jour- Press back away from the 
“the bosses might well have nalism read book when delivered it. Journalism 
different tale teil.” Specifical- view how and why story was apparent that this 
ly, refers “Gerard Colby’s about the CIA smuggling move the part The Free Honoring tished 
lament that monetary twenty-seven tons cocaine Press had nothing with news and feature 
for his investigation U.S. fi- into the brains and veins editorial quality and every- reporting children and 
nancial Latin Americans was imme- thing with politics, families the U.S. 
America began shrink the diately after its outing this case the liberal politics 
closer got looking the Minutes? How easy was,and the New York publishing Categories include: 


Rockefeller family Porter 


apparently doesn’t understand 
how book publishing works. 
My 


word 


never mentions the 
which the 


money loaned authors 


continues be, for bureau- 


crats neuter the watchdog 
press? 


MICHAEL LEVIN 
New York, Ne York 


world that longer wanted 
to endorse a book that chal- 
Even 
S is a con 
servative and for 


ecord think far more 


Newspapers 


lagazines 


elevision 


) 1; 
* Radio 


lit ial and 
aitoria! anc 


ommentary 


publis future royal- than that pat label Photojournalism 
ties. What actually wrote was: allows, whatever the funding 
“At this point our investiga- gets from the Bradley Foun- 
tion, the point, Although Peter Schrag says dation, least had the guts Awards 
that many our fund- book Coloring the News publish book like mine. 
ing sources which had hap- “important” book that “often” The more liberal Simon Work must 
pily backed long makes powerful case about Schuster imprint did not. 
were Christian political correctness major Schrag’s ideological label- between July 2001. 
fundamentalist missionaries, American news organizations ing game does raise and June 30, 2002 
the CIA, and faceless corpora- January/February), esting question, though. Hac 
August 1, 2002 
missed the whole point: that ship, cites the fact and ished 
advances jour- research fellow “the con- house known for producing 
nalists are seldom sufficient Manhattan Institute” more liberal books, would 
carry out such time-consum- and that book “is have made the same charge 
ing investigations, especially lished Encounter, conser- tendentiousness? Somehow 
when are tackling the twenty years journalism 
heights government ten the very conservative tells doubt it. 
corporate power. Instead Bradley WILLIAM 
has proved (however inadver- This regrettable charge, New York, New York 
tently) exactly what Into the reflecting unexamined notions 
Buzzsaw charges: that lazy guilt-by-association and CLARIFICATION 
smugness the part editors somewhat simple-mind led 
(or this case, reviewers) can journalistic obsession with ide- 
art trivializing and distorting with double standards. issue the British approach 
the work investigative jour- But Schrag also reports on- covering the war ter- 
nalists America. Such atti- half the facts encour- rorism may have the im- 
tudes are virulent very tendency pression that New York Times 
shameless ever, undermining miss book says potential reporters John and 
not just the American people’s should avoid dismiss- Tim Weiner did not take seri- 
access information and their Had asked would ously reports civilian casu- 
for democratic self- have told him that had tried alties Afghanistan. fact, 
rule, but even their interest for many years get research those reports were covered 


questioning received doctrine. 
GERARD COLBY 
Burlington, Vermont 


May/June 2002 


funding from variety lib- 
eral organizations, including 
the Gannett Foundation’s 


| 
| 


extensively least two 
stories Weiner published 


before December 


Annual 
q | 


when Bostons press 


was the sto 


means, 


power the 
careful 


larly the Globe. 
what you pray for 


was Laws Boston, 


an 
1960s. jar 


ary Kristen Lombardi 


case that archdiocese had 
been more interested the 


leaves, and other clues 


claims court 


mate that count those 
sett privately and that 


excuses for keeping 
Geoghan wilted the light: 
Law said medical experts told 
him that Geoghan was cured; 
the Globe found that they were 
far from expert. 

was the scope the 
scandal and the strength the 
evidence that started un- 
precedented chain reaction: 
bishops and victims other 


REVIEW: MEA MAXIMA 


other cities 


St. Louis 
the han 


ignment changes, extended 


mer seminariar 


eda 
ward Egan, New 
failed 


ise allegat re 


priests continue 
years, 


lega 


the paper reported: 


lessly; denied knowledge 
past sexual abuse, even cases 
where had been admitted; 


withheld evidence from 


behalf 


underplayed aspe 

city £ 
the complicity 


no 
readily sealing 


from public view. 
newsrooms con- 
tributed reports, the story 
slowly turned from What Hap- 
pened? Why? The Washing- 
ton Post pointed out that 
while many experts argue that 
celibacy attracts high per- 
centage men with troubled 
sexuality, there has been 
cious little study the matte 
Outlets like U.S. News World 
Report, Fresh Air, and 
Meet the Press, among 
others, contributed intelligent 
takes such complex issues 
the high prevalence ho- 


mosexuality the priesthood 
and the problem psycholog- 
ical immaturity. 
Still, why did such nuclear 
ory take long explode? 
part, the problem that in- 
dividual even when 
aggressively reported, were 


dents, even COL 
rt 


books and repo 


paying attention 
hat the Nation 


> 7 
J 

+ 


osure: t 


stitutional 1997 
the paper angrily editorialized 


that “the church long 


ago 
discredited its reasoning 
that the scandal involves but 


catch-up, the Reporter called 
church leaders get the 
heart the matter the 
problem restricting the 
priesthood male celibates, 
and the attitude toward sex 
that underlies that rule. The 
cardinals and the pope did not 
that far April, but Ameri- 
can bishops will have chance 
ponder such issues their 
June General Meeting Dal- 
las. The secular press will 

watching, doing what might 
the work. 
Mike Hoyt 


2002 
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Porter, Cardinal Bernard Law 
| 
course, where the former priest Journalists, perhaps, should 
arwarc anc newcrnanm< n orillec vc | 

Dusy. Three ex- the founding editor). 

amples, ali from Marcn | | 198 j n c 

weekly 

that their victims. year later dling pointed out that “all too often 

the Globe began prove it. The sex-abuse charges nearby strung victims families complaints against the priest 

Globe combed through court Belleville the city’s archdio- along until short statute involved are disregarded 

records and got its lawyers to | cese. While Bellev h 1d roo | of limitations had D assed and | th 4 ; 

g ) aT nitations Nad passed; and | Ne DISNODS. e e 
pus h to open s aaled onec It | ed out thirteen nriect< diiringe iced antfidenti ore | 
sealed ones. Its re- out thirteen priests during used confidentiality agree- what called pattern in- 

porters pored through eighteen the 1990s and was open about ments keep some victims 
years church directories it, St. Louis kept its problems from 
create database parish as- under wraps, including three others. The stories highlighted 

| | | 
pa- interview with abused for- 
| 
judg few bad appies. 
diocese had settled molestation nell, the bishop Palm Beach, 
used sealed legal documents 
| 
diocese, Ed- 
ork’s cardinal, 
oughly inves- 
and had allowed accused 
| | ] 
working for 
1999. 
put the spotlight the 
Church 


REPORTING: WHEN THE JURY JAILBAIT 


DOUGLAS McCOLLAM 
hould risk 
That's the ques- 
recently after 
rulings made last year 
Linda Baxter, Jersey 
state court judge, con- 
with trial 

Rabbi Fred Neulander, ac- 


going 
going 


reviewing 


cused murder. Judge 
Baxter not only prohibited 


publication the names 
all potential jurors 
the case, even though they 
were the public record, 
she also forbade reporters 
contact the jurors after 
the tria 


der seemed wrong that 


i was over. This or- 
first impulse was de- 
name, got her number, 
picked the phone. But 

back that. 

you didn’t follow the 
Neulander trial, was 
The rabbi, who led one 


the largest synagogues 


id 


doozy. 


New Jersey, was charged with 
hiring two men kill his 
Carol, 1994. Last No- 
vember, after roughly 
hours deliberations, the ju- 
deadlocked nine three 


wife, 
forty 


for conviction. Judge Baxter 
declared mistrial. Three 
days later, The Philadelphia 


Inquirer ran piece that iden- 
tified the jury forewoman and 
questioned whether she actu- 
ally lived New Jersey. The 
article also contained anony- 
mous quotes jury 
member the reason they 
reach verdict. 

The four reporters the 
story Anastasia, 
Joseph Gambardello, Emilie 
Lounsberry, and Dwight Ott 
charged with con- 
tempt court, punishable 
six months jail and $1,000 
fine. The threat hardly 
idle. Another reporter, Carol 
Saline from Philadelphia Mag- 
azine, was charged with con- 


from 


George 


— were 


was 


2002 


tempt for approaching juror 
during deliberations ask for 
interview after the trial was 
over. January she was con- 
fined $1,000. Judge 
Davis gave Saline 


victed 
suspended sentence after she 
apologized profusely and pro- 
battery 


duced character 


witnesses. According the 


New Jersey Law Journal, Judge 
Davis compared the press 
pack hounds 
stayed home. The hounds 


The maga- 
zine journalist did not.” 
the only 


place where judges are looking 


obeyed the order. 


New Jersey 
keep reporters short 
leash. There disturbing 
trend among judges cor 
media access who 
perform jury duty. Last 
tember Hill, Texas 
judge, barred reporters from 
found Andrea Yates, charged 
with killing her five children, 
competent 
Yates 
March). The bans just 
criminal cases, either. Last 
year the federal Fifth Circuit 
Court Appeals upheld 
order forbidding reporters 


Sep- 


Belinda 


who 


was 


contact jurors suit involv- 
ing Firestone tires without 
prior approval from the court 
(the case was settled during 
deliberations, but the ban 
place). 

going here? Tra- 
ditionally, 
views jurors fall squarely 
within the scope newsgath- 
ering. Such scussicns help 
the public understand how 
jurors reached their decisions, 
what they thought the 
lawyers and judges, and, most 
important, whether the sys- 
tem worked render just 
outcome. interfere with 
that, the government needs 
show compelling state inter- 
est. Starting the 1970s, fed 
using 


anonymous juries part 


the effort against organized 
crime and drug trafficking. 
was meant protect 
against jury tampering and 
intimidation. 
over time the practice shel- 
tering jurors has spread and 
the justifications have become 
more constitutionally mushy. 
Today the most frequently cit- 
reasons for barring access 
jurors post-trial the need 


preserve the 
jury deliberations and 
rom “ha- 


i 
e” La, 
rassment” the press, 


integrity 
protect jurors 


particularly where retrials 
subsequent trials 
the same facts are likely. 
One federal appeal 


found that reque 


is court 
interview more than once 


could constitute harass- 


ment. 
Jack Weiss, counsel for 


DON’T THERE: After Caroline Saline, center, Philadelphia 
Magazine, approached murder-trial juror, judge threatened her with jail. 


The Wall Street Journal, 
that court orders for- 
bidding post-trial contact 

jurors often overesti- 
mate the threat posed 
formation, anc 
mate 
come from lifting the veil 
just 
out- 


secrecy. “It 
matter exposing 
right says Weiss. 
“Juror 
public acceptance the fair- 


increase 
ness the and are 
ible for research and re- 

rm.” Warren ulk, counsel 
the Inquirer, says was 
dismayed that the court went 
after the reporters the Neu- 
“It’s case grea 
public interest and our story 
potential failure 
the system,” notes ulk. 
April the New 
Supreme Court overturned 
the order against publishing 
juror names, but upheld Bax- 
ban contacting them. 
The Inquirer has yet decide 
whether appeal the U.S. 
Supreme Court. for the 
four reporters, their new con- 


lander case. 
showed 


Jersey 


{ 


tempt hearing May 23. 

Will they let off? hope 
so, but, given the trend toward 
secrecy, bet it. 
Which why hung before 
dialing that juror, whose name 
charged did, but the 
I’m wrong six months 
jail $1,000 fine. The 
could do. But the 
grand? Hey, I’m only getting 
$500 for story. 


price 
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q 
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ACCESS: PRESS PASS? PASS 


Chicago, some 3,000 


journalists 
issued the 
police department. Getting 
the card has always been 
straightforward matter: 
out form signed your em- 
ployer, provide photo, and 
youre done. But when the 
current laminated badges ex- 


pire the end May, lots 


reporters and photographers 
plan let the deadline slide. 
For the first time, the police 
will require members local 
media fingerprinted and 
undergo criminal background 
checks obtain pass. Secu- 
rity concerns since September 
have prompted the height- 
ened scrutiny, but many local 
journalists believe the mea- 
sures are unacceptable inva- 
First Amendment violation. 
They don’t like the police, 
effect, deciding who can and 


FOR THE ROAD 
www.gotomypc.com: 
access files stored 
files easy 
stalled PC, that computer 
browser the 


You can use 


Journalists the road ofter 
their office computers. But getting those 
where 


cannot journalist. think 
editors and news directors 
should make that 
says James Anderson, 
rector the Illinois Radio 
Network. 

Credentials will denied 
applicants found reg- 
istered sex offenders who 
have outstanding arrest 
warrant, the 
cops maintain that these 


decision, 


1eWs di- 


police say. The 


dangerous times, re- 
miss they didn’t make sure 
news-gatherers are who the 

say they are and are not 
the authorities. “What 
would the story regis- 
tered sex offender covering 
news story day care center 
and there with all those chil- 
dren without credential?” 
says Pat Camden, spokesman 
for the police. “Nobody here 
looking end somebody’s ca- 
reer because you were arrested 


beer party college.” But 


1 need to 


AyPC comes Onc ein 


can accessed from any 


world, long that host 
and work programs and files in- 


mputer 


alled that computer (with very little delay). 


month for one host computer, $22.45 for two; corporate plans 
are available, too. free trial that gives you access 
one computer for total sixty minutes connect time 


days, 


availab 


WORD 


hichever comes first. 
yet (though you can access host via Mac). 


Macintosh version 


Complicated names the 
news got you tongue-tied? Try Voice America’s Pronuncia 
tion Guide. Names from around the world are spelled out 


here, along with audio files you 


play 


hear them said the right way. Foreign stories aren't the only 


ones with tough names. Just ask 


skee. 


breh-ZHIHN- 


Sreenath Sreenivasan 


Sreenath Sreenivasan (sree@sree.net), who teaches new media 
Columbia, offers his tips for journalists www.sree.net. 


some reporters are unswayed 
promises that other embar- 
information 
ered through the checks 
used against them. 
Considerable disagreement 
remains about how necessary 


rassing uncov- 


the passes are cover news 


effectively the Windy City. 


Some reporters say that the 


police pay little heed cre- 
dentials crime scenes, and 
many point out that they are 
rarely, ever, asked display 
passes official gatherings. 
But that could change pre- 
cisely because the background 
checks will inherently confer 
greater significance the 
plastic card. 

Some news organizations, 
like the Illinois Radio Net- 
work, are waiting see what 
competitors will before de- 


ciding whether undergo the 


investigation. But number 


clared their intentions not 
comply. “Why should the onus 
cent?” wonders the Chicago 
Tribune reporter Christine 
Tatum, president the Chica- 
Headline Club, the local 
chapter the Society for Pro- 
fessional Journalists. 

Police Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, backed off similar fin- 
gerprinting proposal last De- 
cember after news organiza- 
tions complained. The police 
found other ways beef 
security that suited both 
But Chicago beat re- 
porters know they aren’t liv- 
ing Nebraska. Don Cum- 
mings, veteran police re- 
porter with WGN Radio, 
says, the govern- 
ment has collect more in- 
formation us. makes 
nervous. But don’t see the 
point saying no.” 


sides. 


journalists have already de- Wendy Cole 

LANGUAG 

THINK ‘M’ BEFORE 

imply suggest, hint, get idea across deliberate- 


Politician 


would 
meant. Inferring 
than 
fourteen-year- 
what apologized for 


implying it. 


lot more 
site, WWW Crorg. 


might not quite say Politician was crook, 
but certainly might try make his audience think so. 
the audience infer. That means 
read listen something and deduce, guess, 
thought process. 
The confusion between the words 
should be, and almost always involves “infer”: 
government official issued 
old girl might have instigated 
tionship with clergyman.” What inferred matter; 
putting the thought into words 


denizen the deep the horse- 
shoe leatherjacket, less declared, “As the name infers, this 

skin.” name can't think, infer; implies. 


mnemonics: Someone iMplies, then someone 


about writing Language Corner 


what 
lot more common 


apology for “inferring that 
sexual rela- 


Evan Jenkins 
Web 
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INVESTIGATIONS: THE SCARY CIRCUS 


2° 


trange things started 
happening 
summer. Right after 
finish with call the 
phone would ring again, but 
there’d there. 
There were odd clicks the 
other end the line, 
and then hanging up. 
call for his voice mail and get 
redirected another num- 
ber. He’d come home find 
number his caller 
that would turn out dis- 
connected. Stein called 
friend the company 
and described the situation. 
tapped,” confided his friend. 
the time, Stein, 
Washington who has 
the intelligence community 
for such publications 
and Talk, had just completed 
two-part, 9,000-word story 
involving former spies, 
break-ins, subterfuge, wire- 


noboc ly 


someone were 


family entertainment, the 
Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num and Bailey Circus. His 
subsequent phone troubles, 
thinks, are not unrelated. 
Stein’s piece, which ran 
Salon the end August, 
power run amuck. According 
Stein unearthed D.C. Su- 
perior Court, Ken Feld, the 
man who heads the circus 
part the Feld Company, 
the most profitable live-en- 
tertainment company the 
world one very vindic- 
tive honcho. More than 
decade ago, according the 
story, Feld declared war 
unsuspecting free-lance 
writer named Jan Pottker. 
1990 she had written un- 
flattering portrait the cir- 
cus the now-defunct Re- 
gardie’s magazine that de- 
scribed Feld’s deceased fa- 
ther, Irvin, who bought the 


and that fine pillar 


circus 1967, philander- 
ing bisexual. 


sworn statement Clai 
George, the former 
covert operations the CIA 
show that Feld responded 
Pottker’s story hiring 
George organize dirty- 
tricks campaign 
railing Pottker’s 
reer, going far enlisting 
bogus literary agent steer 
her away from book projec 
the circus offering her 
other deals funded, without 
her the circus 
itself. Another man, shad- 
writer 
George’s team, spent several 
years cultivating friendship 
with Pottker that allowed the 
circus keep close tabs 
Pottker said recently, 
first on-the-record 


imed de- 


I 
+4; 
ife and Ca- 


interview. “I was Ken Feld’s 
Truman Story.” 

“Every investigative re- 
porter will suspect from 
time time that invisible 
sinister forces have retaliated 
against them,” Stein. 
“This material was just ex- 
traordinary.” 

Kerry Lauerman, Stein’s 
editor Salon, was equally 
floored when 
the story during lunch 
meeting with his writer 
Washington restaurant. “It 
recalls. “But Jeff’s documen- 
tation was thorough that 
there was doubting it.” 

Although Pottker first filed 
her lawsuit against the circus 


Says 


learned 


story was the first piece 


journalism the subject. 
Now, fears that the circus 
going after him too. 
After his story 
lished, Clair George 


subpoenaed Stein for his 


HEADLINES: TALIB TROUBLE 


dD 
ao 
ot 
ot 


ohn Lindh, 


nti-V 
ders the U.S., have little wor 


about. 


Taliban 


sf Icla 
roup Islamic schol 
ment, a scnoot of thougnt, which er forces the most fundamer 
law, | A + ac +} 
interpretat lamic law, with the West the arcnen- 


his attorney says “American 


ory that hope use 


him to throw Pottker’s case 
off course, seeking prove, 
least insinuate, that she 
h 
tipped him off the story 
and slipped him information 


that should have been sealed. 
Stein denies the charge, and 


says that learned the 


from colleague. 


1 
who agreed help him fight 


the subpoe 


n ) +] 
Roger Simmons, Pottker’s 


few months fighting to prove 
that neither nor his client 


ever leaked any in forms ation to 


rector ol 
cations for the Feld Company, 
Iacline - me ar > 

declin comment pend- 


} 


1 1 
She called the 


isc alict Lit 


the circus “far-fetched.” 
) 
Stein Pottker may not 
the journalists who 


have had run-ins with Feld. 
After Stein’s piece appeared, 
Bill Thomas, another Wash- 
ington journalist and the au- 
thor several books po- 
litical intrigue, 
ago wrote story the Feld 
Company for Washingtonian 
Jan Pottk- 
scuss the story. few 
days later, says, 
dialed their home numbe 

only find herself redirect- 
the switchboard cir- 
cus headquarters. 

Stein says will not let 
the circus story go. hopes 
revive 
movie interest that surfaced 
last summer, and the 
meantime plans head back 
down the D.C. courthouse 
begin work the next 
chapter the Ringling 
Brothers saga. He’s 
that George and his team 
court records indicate that 
they not only Pott 
er, but also nimal rights 
groups that have been fight 
ing the circus may 
been involved whole 
range covert activities that 
yet come light. 

Jay Cheshes 


who years 


magazine, phoned 


the brief flurry 


story 
has contacted lawyer frien 
| ] ho’ nent the la 
| | awyer, Says hes ent the la 
otein. Catherine Urt-iviabdry, d 
J 
| 
| 
} 
| 
q | 
American conspiracy establish Sunni Muslim theocracy. 
That's what the term “American implies. But this 
| | 
7 | scrawny twenty-one-' ear-olid from Cal fornia comprises the en- 
| 
within the bor- 
7 
q | arsi word Is the piural OF Tal- 
which means “theological student.” Lindh, American who 
went Afghanistan study Islam, can certainly called 
4 ry) ica | i} ac | Calaway ol +O Vie 
American talib, Colin Soloway, the Newsweek reporter wno 
| c \ Ay ad c c+ cllicoc in 
broke the story, did. (Soloway admits first slugged the story 
“A pric Talika cha nm Nioew York challencecd mM 
American Taliban,’ but sharp editors New York challenged him 
and changed the wording the singular, Talib.) 
the next day, though, the press had latched onto the catchy 
phrase “American Taliban,’ and seems have stuck. The phrase 
appeared 340 times world press headlines between December 
q | 
| 
| 
| 
Lindh was Taliban member, Talibaner, maybe even Tal- 
i | 
but does not personally comprise the whole the 
American Taliban. Was Jean-Pau 
Pope John Paul “Polish Catholi 
for how Lindh has taken 
| 
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UNINFORMED CONSENT 


Being independent, The Seattle Times and its family newspapers 


stories that make a dillerence Stories sucn as an investigative 
] } ld | 1 L n } Re > h 
he world-renowned Fred Hutchinson Cancer Research 


venerated local institution. The series, “Uninformed Consent: What 


‘The Hutch’ told about the experiments which they 
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Covering OPEC Contact Sport 


BRUCE STANLEY 

everal times each year unseemly 
spectacle erupts amid the chande- 
liers and cigar smoke Vienna’s 


nization Petroleum Exporting 
Countries gather reassess their output 
quotas for crude oil OPEC 
ters the Austrian capital. they arrive 
individually, petroleum paparazzi am- 
bush them the lobbies their favorite 
hotels. When comes pack journal- 
ism, film stars and celebrity athletes have 
nothing OPEC oil ministers. 

March 15, for mple, Vienna’s 
Hotel Intercontinental preferred the 
Iranian oil minister, Bijan Zangeneh, and 
his counterparts from Iraq and 
the tranquil hotel lobby transformed into 
journalistic mosh pit whenever black 


Mercedes glided the front door. Each 


arriving minister stepped into briar patch 
cameras, tape recorders, and out- 
stretched cellular phones with lines already 


open editors poised keyboards 


London and New York. bayed 
for sound bites about OPEC’s expected de- 
cision, the ministers, cocooned body- 
guards and engulfed the rabble, strug- 
gled toward the refuge hotel elevators. 
Latecomers vaulted over coffee tables 
elbow closer for crumbs information. 
With the Middle East exploding vi- 
olence, with Saddam Hussein using 
petroleum cutoff weapon and Iran 
threatening follow suit, with Vene- 
zuela turmoil, and with the world’s 
major economies laboring shake off 
recession, the price attracting in- 
tense scrutiny from the media. When 
OPEC which pumps third the 
world’s crude oil decides loosen 


tighten its taps, the impact ripples 


throughout the global economy. 
eleven member countries 
from Algeria Venezuela are diverse 
lot, united little more than shared in- 
terest maximizing earnings from oil. 
Their ministers have been meeting more 


as 


2002 


finest hotels. Leaders the Orga- 


SCENE THE SCRUM: Ministers await the start 


tion. Dow Jones, Bloomberg, other 
financial news agencies cover these meet- 
ings routinely, more general news 
outlets, including The Associated Press, 
The Wall Street Journal, Financial Times, 
and CNN. Some eighty media represen- 
tatives and energy analysts covered the 
March meeting, spite its predictable 
outcome. More contentious meetings can 
attract twice that number. 


QUOTE STALK 


For those who report these events, the 
assignment can combine the spontane- 


ity riot with the physical rigors 


rugby. “We’ve had furniture broken, jew- 
elry display smashed, people 
thrown against the wall, bits chande- 
liers knocked down boom micro- 
phones. It’s the accepted protocol this 
thing,” says David Bird Dow Jones. 
OPEC madness strikes two phases. 
the first, oil ministers shuttle and 
from their hotel suites for small-scale 


cases 


the OPEC meeting March Vienna. 


talks before they meet masse. Wire ser- 
vice reporters specializing energy cov- 
erage their best intercept them be- 
cause every ministerial utterance po- 
tential scoop. single quote “one mil- 
lion barrels” “$25 for exam- 
ple can become urgent headline. 

Formal, organized access the minis- 
ters nonexistent, any appearance 
minister, even he’s just his way 
shopping, can trigger athletic 
scrum. “Unless quick your feet 
built like refrigerator, can very 
difficult talk with these says 
David Buchan the Financial Times. 

Several news organizations operate 
teams four more reporters stake 
out lobbies, corridors, and even parking 
garages the hotels where most minis- 
ters stay. Their tactics have almost 
military flavor. Reuters reporters even 
use walkie-talkies. Bird once hid 
hotel linen closet and waylaid oil minis- 
ters walking past confirm their tenta- 
tive decision output. 

The second, climactic phase OPEC 
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building, just before the ministers 
their earlier talks. Two floors 
below, journalists cluster behind 
The IRE Beat Book Series barrier like cattle feedlot, await- 
COVERING with all the ministers, who sit to- 
AVIATION gether around long, U-shaped 


steps and maneuvering block 
competitors from squeezing past. 
Journalists and photographers 
storm into the narrow gap the 
U-shaped table and within seconds coalesce 
sweaty throng. Reporters cluster three- 
deep front key ministers, such Saudi 
Arabia’s Ali Naimi and Iran’s Zangeneh, grop- 
ing for space through which thrust mi- 
crophone recorder. cameramen swing 
their equipment like battering rams, but 
movement almost impossible. 

The maelstrom adds what already 
surrealistic diplomatic forum. According 
OPEC protocol, delegates sit the alphabeti- 
cal order the countries they represent. That 
means Zangeneh Iran rubs shoulders with 
the Iraqi oil minister, who sits icy proximity 
his Kuwaiti counterpart. After the inter- 
views, the press retreats windowless 
bunker the ground floor await briefing 
when the meeting ends. The wait could last 
few hours, stretch into the following day. 

Ministers seem enjoy the show. “This 


AMBUSH: Bijan Namder Zangeneh, right, petroleum 
minister, talks journalists his Vienna hotel March. 


isters. James Tanner, retired Wall Street 
Journal reporter, recalls how the early 
1970s and the Saudi oil minister rode to- 
gether the minister’s car the meeting. 
When ended, Iran’s minister gave Tanner 
lift back the hotel. That era ended 
1975, when terrorists led Carlos “The 
Jackal” kidnapped the OPEC ministers 
Vienna and flew them Algeria before re- 
leasing them. Today, Austrian police armed 
with assault rifles guard the ministers’ ho- 
tels. Although few the ministers hail from 
countries renowned for free press, they are 
growing accustomed the media’s de- 
mands they meet more often. “They’ve 
become little less afraid us,” says Eithne 
Treanor, reporter for CNBC. “We certainly 
would not have gotten live television in- 
terview three years ago.” 

The many hours reporters and analysts 


the beauty the game,” says Kuwait’s Ahmad spend talking among themselves inside 
Fahad al-Ahmad al-Sabah. Some press mem- their bubbles hotel lobbies and the OPEC 
bers are less enthralled. “This could very easi- press bunker raise question about the 
UL | 


organized orderly fashion, but they 
that because they enjoy controlling 
says Dean Acosta Energy News Live, 
Web service based Tulsa, Oklahoma. “They 
love create the hysteria. It’s almost like pro- 
fessional boxing promotions.” 


originality what gets reported. The idiosyn- 
cratic rituals reporting OPEC meetings 
can, fact, lead homogenization the 
news. Bhushan Bahree The Wall Street Jour- 
nal says he’s considered the problem, but 
prefers the current system homogenization 
having “some p.r. person inside OPEC ho- 


| Al TLIC RIIRRIC ywenizing > ows for 
PHONE THE BUBBLE mogenizing the news for 
573-882-3364 Houston-based energy analyst Bill 


n inativea Ro 
Investigative Rep 


and Editors, Inc. 


The formal briefing, when happens, al- 
most always anticlimactic because reporters 


Edwards argues that reporters invariably 
reach consensus about what likely 


138 already have confirmed the informal deci- happen each meeting. OPEC ministers 
Columbia. 65211 sion during the gang-bang upstairs and monitor their reports, says, and use them 


IRE MEMBERS: $15 each 


fired off salvo stories with headlines like 


guide setting their output quotas. 


WEB IRAN, LIBYA, UAE SAY OPEC LEAVE OIL OUT- this unruly press corps, Edwards maintains, 
PUT TARGET INTACT. has hand directing world oil policy. 


| 
| 
NON-MEMBERS: $25 eac reporting rites these meetings 
Plus have evolved from the days when the OPEC Bruce Stanley reports about energy and Euro- 
first book, press corps comprised half dozen re- pean business for The Associated Press. 
| } | ; } 
porters who enjoyed easy access the min- based London. 
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Under the byline Joel Greenberg, The New Celebrating itself March house ad, The Providence 


Times February gave page-one, above-the-fold 
play story out Jerusalem the “more than 100” 
reservists the Israeli army who had signed statement say- 
ing that they would longer serve the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip because their policies dealing with the 
Palestinians. Dramatizing the significance the statement 
the reservists significance that was open debate the 
article reminded readers that “Protests army reservists after 
Israel’s 1982 invasion Lebanon, which Mr. Sharon, 
defense minister, took all the way Beirut, are widely consid- 
ered have contributed subsequent military pullback 
southern Lebanon, from which Israel withdrew two years ago.” 
But nobody reminded readers that Greenberg, American- 
born Israeli, was himself resister, having gone jail rather 
than serve second term reserve duty Lebanon. 


Under the byline Ross Milloy, The New York 


Times frequently runs stories out Texas that range 
from local oddities politics, from border issues the envi- 
ronment, and other hard news. seems that Texas modesty, 
however, forbids the free-lancer from mentioning himself 


his stories, thus leaving other Lone Star publications 
quote him, they often do, the president the Greater 
Austin-San Antonio Corridor Council, umbrella organiza- 
tion that aims promote the area’s economic development 
through lobbying and other activities. (One Milloy’s activi- 
ties the council office late last year involved sending out invi- 
tations and handling responses party for Jill Abramson, 
Washington bureau chief The New York Times, hosted the 
Texas writers.) 


Journal boasted readers, “Only one can the best. 
And it’s not The Hartford Courant. It’s not The Boston Herald. 
It’s not even The Boston Globe. The New England Newspaper 
Association picked The Providence Journal the New England 
Newspaper the Year the Metro Category Nowhere 
did mention that neither the Herald nor the Globe had both- 
ered enter the contest. 


its “Guest Opinion” January 30, the Daily Inter 

Lake, Kalispell, Montana, ran 875-word piece 
calling “all Americans who love their country” join 
Operation Restore the Eagle, four-day across-the-board 
work stoppage, including keeping children out school, 
immediately preceding and including Earth Day 2002 
mass-action protest both against the “obstructionist strangle- 
hold” the Endangered Species Act and for the eviction 
“all illegal undocumented persons America The sole 
clue the source this harangue was the disembodied 
byline “SierraTimes.com.” Not until ten days later, via pub- 
lished letter from Christine Kaufmann, the research and pol- 
icy director for the Montana Human Rights Network 
Helena, were readers informed that SierraTimes.com the 
voice J.J. Johnson, leader the national militia move- 
ment the time the Oklahoma City terrorist bombing. 
(Kalispell, the way, home to, among other right-wing 
militia groups, Project whose plans for round assassi- 
nations early summer, according the FBI, were thwart- 
March when the county sheriff discovered two trailers 
packed with arms, ammunition, pipebombs, booby traps, 
explosive chemicals, rations, and body armor.) 


CURIOUS COINCIDENCES 


that brightens the 


Raquel 
popular meteorologist 


glamorous 


Gary England’s weather-page column 
The Daily Oklahoman how light- 
ning recorded, the climate Mars, 
and has all too frequently 
matched, almost word for word, mate- 
rial posted various science Web 
sites. (Tracked the alternative Okla- 
homa Gazette, the weatherman’s pat- 
tern caused brief storm local 
talk-show, followed his welcome 
shift proper attribution. less fortu- 
nate result was the Oklahoman’s firing 


the staffer apparently suspected 


alerting the Gazette.) 


the Sunday supple- 
able Guide” how 
“Live Longer, Bet- 
ter, Adorn- 
ing featured inter- 

view inside 


page was colorful 


photograph 
Raquel Welch, 
talking 
beauty, fitness, 


and attitude,” and 


Adorning the cover selected sporting, the credits noted, “hair addi- 
the March tions Raquel Welch Signature Wig 
magazine was colorful photograph 
Welch, 


Adorning Parade’s back 
cover was colorful photo Welch, 


embodi- part full-page 
ment, sixty-one, 


— m 2 


the headline “For 
Raquel Welch, Beau- 

Starts From With- 
in,” the star described 
her personal program 
against aging. The 
secret “to living better 
for turned 


Nutrition 
supplements, available 


May/June 2002 
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The signs were the 
the buildings Amon 
enterprising reports are some that warned terror 
that became too real September 11, 2002. Winners 
the 2002 Alfred duPont-Columbia University Award 
reported Taliban terrorist camp, nearly year before 
and the covert U.S. intelligence. 

CBS News Minutes, Steve Kroft 
and Leslie Cockburn for 
America's Worst Nightmare? 

This strikingly prophetic report examines the 


threat the security the United States 


the world from Pakistan's political instability, 


U.S., Kroft and Cockburn questioned 
Pakistan's ruler, General Pervez Musharraf, 
militants tied Osama bin Laden, 
and U.S. General Anthony Zinni about the 


hidden cameras and fac- 


lati Odi 
volatiie region. 


ing Cal 


iger, these journalists prove 


the international reporting 


when solidly researched, clearly told and 


visually impressive. 


Steve Kroft, correspondent; Leslie Cockburn, 


producer; Don Hewitt, executive producer 


WABC-TV, New York, Jim Hoffer and Royes for ‘Caught Off Guard’ 


series four enterprising reports 


over security proved tighter land, the reporter and pho- 
months, security around naval bases the east coast motored right submarines and battleships 
surprisingly vulnerable. One report was shot Norfolk, after their first report aired 

Virginia, coincidentally the day terrorists blew hole the Jim Hoffer, reporter; Daniela Royes, producer; Bryan White, 

side of the USS Co 


its nuclear weapons and its ties the 
aliban. broadeast October 15, 2000, 


while was moored off Yemen. While 
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KOLD-TV, Tucson, 
and Chip Yost, 


for ‘Exploding 


Patrol Cars?’ 


This classic two-part 
investigation demon- 
strates the enterprise 
a voung reporter ina 
small-market station 


who examines why local 


police patrol cars often 
explode when hit tron 
behind, leaving 
trapped inside when the 
ears burst into tlames 
Chip Yost assembles 
data from far and 
wide support the 
claim that the Ford 
Motor Company 
knowingly mounts the 
tanks Crown 
Victorias between the 
rear axle and the frame 
the “crush that 
highly vulnerable 
rear-end collisions 
Because Crown 
Victorias are used 
percent the nation’s 


law 


agencies the local SUOrY 


takes national 
importance 

Chip Yost, reporter; 

Ayala, photographer/ 
editor; Bob Richardson, 


news director. 


CNN, Nic 
Robertson and 
Jonathan Miller for 
‘Northern Ireland: 
Dying for Peace’ 


This one-hour 
documentary profiles 
Martin the 
former Irish Republican 
Army commander who 
now Northern 
Minister 
CNN’s Nic 


Robertson creates 


Education 
primer the bloody 
contlict between 
and 
Protestants and brings 
the story back into view 
the peace eftort. With 
exceptionally close 
and those who know his 
past, Robertson reveals 
the contradictions 
life that 
make him both ideal 
peacemaker the 
and Trojan 
horse the 

Protestants. CNN breaks 
its own mold step- 
ping back from breaking 
news for this valuable 


perspective 


CNN Productions, Nic 
Robertson, senior correspon- 
dent; Jonathan Miller, produc- 
er/director; Vivian Schiller, 
executive producer. 


d 


CBS Evening 
News and Steve 
Hartman for 
‘Everybody 

Has Story’ 


wonder and precision 
writing, Correspondent 
Steve Hartman breaks 
open the definition 
news his feature 
stories about ordinary 
His method 


Americans 


map, point his 
the local tele- 
phone book, and then 
turn call into 
parable life. 
unique reporter who 
consistently strikes 
deep emotional chord 
with the people 


covers and his audience 


teve Hartman, correspon- 
dent; Les Rose, photogra- 
pher; Jim Murphy, 
executive producer. 


4 


KCBS-TV, Los 
Angeles, and 
Randy Paige, 

for ‘Poison Paint’ 


Reporter Randy Paige 
reexamines well- 
known hazard 
children's health, lead 
paint, and finds still 
pervasive problem 
in southern Calitornia 
schools. this tive-part 
series, Paige demon- 
strates video how 
children rub their hands 
peeling paint and 
contaminate their 
mouths and skin 
Backing the pictures 
with tests measuring the 
lead content on school 
buildings and picnic 
tables, Paige contronts 
the appropriate school 
and state 
leaders. Within davs ot 
the first reports, schools 
began inspections and 
repairs, children’s blood 
levels were tested tor 
lead and legislators 
sprang into action. This 
series proves the value 
reporting new 
aspects of the leading 
environmental health 


threat children 


Randy Paige, reporter/ 
producer; Larry Greene, 
Francisco Alferez, Dolores 
Lopez, photographers; Clay 
Thornton, editor; Jennifer 
Cobb, executive producer. 


CBS News, David 
Martin and Mary 
Walsh for 
Reporting 
National Security 
The CBS 
Evening News and 
Minutes 


Because the CoV ert 
world U.S 
intelligence largely 
unknown the public, 
David 
consistently excellent 
reporting the beat 
national security 
hits its peak this vear 
Gaining unprecedented 
aecess to the National 
Security 
Martin takes viewers 
through 
struggling regain its 
priorities post-Cold 
War environment 

Ile and producer Mary 
Walsh break news 

a wide range of detense 
and security stories 
with details that only 
experience and dogged- 
ness can ferret out 
This exemplary 
reporting that 
repeatedly breaks 
through the barriers 

official statements 


David Martin, national 
security correspondent; 
Mary Walsh, producer; 

Jim Murphy and Jeff Fager, 
executive producers. 
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Court for ‘The 
Interrogation 
Michael Crowe’ 


This one-hour Court 
documentary recon- 
structs the police inves- 
tigation and forced con- 
14-vear-old 
boy charged with mur- 


fession of a 


dering his sister. Using 
tactics that are legal but 
highly manipulative, 
the police questioned 
him without lawyer 

parent present 
the interro- 
videotape, the 
police gradually broke 
Michael down until 
said that he killed his 
sister. Because 
parents and public 
defender never believed 
his they per- 
sisted with their own 
criminal investigation, 
one that led directly 
back mentally ill 
suspect the 
police had dismissed 
vear earlier. This report 
raises 
questions about the tac- 
ties police interroga- 
tors, even situations 
where video cameras 

ecord the and 

questioning 
allowed by Pe 


Jonathan Greene and Marc 


Nallace, producers; Carolyn 
Kresky, executive producer. 


"ONT 


SITY 


National Public 
Radio and 

Peter Overby for 
Campaign Finance 
Coverage 

Peter 


reporting campaign 
finance for National 


ABC News, 
Terence Wrong, 
and Peter Bull, for 
‘Hopkins 24/7’ 


ABC 


obtained virtually unlimit- 


News team 


Johns 
KINS Med IC al 


Baltimore. The result 


Center 


six illuminating hours, 
each them focused 
several doctors. Viewers 
suffer with the doctors 
well the patients, ago- 
nize over their failures, 
the health care system 
and the daring treatments 
they perform routine- 


ly. Nothin 


is sensational- 
ized and there are 
vet the series 
tour for the 


nd ABC News 


hospi ta 


Terence Wrong and Peter 
Bull, producers; 
Chase, correspondent; 
Severn Sandt, coordinating 
producer; Richard 
Chisolm, director pho- 
tography; Rudy Bednar, 
executive producer. 


Public Radio has set 
the bar for stories 
about money, power 
and political 
Often Overby reports 
the micro-level 
campaign money, 
tracking the stakes 
Ohio, for example 
other times, 
ollows the flow 
money into both 
the Republican and 
parties 
for issue advertising 
proving that loopholes 
campaig 
egulations have 


grown in proportion 
to the coffers of corpo- 


rate interests 


Peter Overby, reporter; 
Ron Elving, senior editor; 
Bruce Drake, 
vice-president, news. 


WNYC Radio, 
New York, and 
Beth Fertig for 
‘The Edison 
Schools Vote’ 


Reporter Beth has 
mastered the complexi- 
ties the nation’s large 
school system well 
the craft strong, active 
writing and radio produc- 
tion. This four-part series 
dissects the reasons why 
New York City parents 
voted against hiring the 

company, 
Edison Schools, run 
several the city’s 
worst elementary 

schools Fertig lets all of 
the constituencies speak 
for themselves she 
reports the interplay 
teachers, minority par- 


ents, school officials and 


campaign She expl uns 
why the vote was 

doomed tail, despite 
the best intentions 


evervone involved 


Beth Fertig, reporter/ 
producer; Mark McDonald 
executive producer. 


Palfreman Film 
Group, Frontline/ 
Nova and WGBH- 
TV, Boston 

for ‘Harvest 
Fear’ PBS 


This two-hour special 
FRONTLINE and NOVA 
collaboration provides 
stunning, comprehen- 
sive look genetically 
modified agriculture and 
its consequences 
Part scientific explana- 
tion, part investigative 
reporting the poten- 
tial for ecological disas 


ters, this program 


verv even-handed its 


approach. With superior 
photograph graph 
ics, the program lays out 
the pu- 
lating the genetic char- 


Jon Palfreman, producer; 
Kathleen Boisvert, 
producer; 
Peter Rhodes, editor; David 
Fanning and Paula Apsell, 
executive producers. 


KIRO-TV, 
for ‘Why the Orcas 
Puget Sound 
Are Dying’ 


one-hour docu- 
tar | 
takes well- 
known subject that 
1 
especially critical the 
regiol 


It into a spic 


are edited 
and expert in terviews 
are spli 


into the main thread 
ot the storv. Viewers 


easily why PCB 


contamination 

reduced 

food and whale- 


watching 


what the prog 
the “great harpoon 


the 21st century 


Steve Raible, rep 
Saboonchian icer/ 
writer; Tom Matsuz 
Bill Skok, photographers; 
Peter Gamba, editor; 

Bill Lord, news director. 


| acteristics of wheat, 
corn and milk and also 
explains the fears 
those who oppose these 
Campaign Finance 
Peter 
piece 
once intormative, 
atfecting, urgent and 
There 
breathtaking photogra- 
phy whales and 
superior sound 
recording. The scenes 
become 
“ 


THE ALFRED DUPONT-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AWARDS ENTRY FORM 


CONTACT FOR ENTRY 


PROGRAM 


Entries must have aired for the first time the U.S. between July 2001, and June 30, provide 


Fees: Network and Nationally Distributed Cable TV: DMA 1-10: DMA 11-212 
Independent Productions: All Radio: S50. Make the Alfred duPont-Columbia 


Universitv Awards. No credit cards accepted 


Programs running over hours should submitted June 15; all others July 15. Send all materials the 
Alfred duPont Center tor Broadcast Journalism, Columbia University Graduate School Journalism, 2950 
Broadway MC 38035, New York NY 10027 


Questions? Call e-mail dupont@jrn.columbia.edu visit 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCTIONS MUST PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION 


The Alfred Univer 
duPont memory her husband. 


Journalism Schoo! Dean Tom Goldste 


were 


ad them 
erea tnem sir 


Television News Directors Association and former artin Haag, former senior vice president for news for the broad- 
cast division the A.H. Belo Cor Lawre president NBC News and PBS; Cinny former 


dent and now visiting professor the University erg School for Communication; David Klatell, 


nator the broadcast program the Journalism School; Eric Mink, television critic; and George Strait, former chief med correspor 


a 
7 
| ve rl I 
I 
f net rh or station program | 
sity Awards honoring overall excellence broadcast established 1942 the late Jessie Ball 
Graduate Schoo! Journalism has 1968. Serving the nine-member jury with 
are: Philip Balboni, president New England Cable News; Barbara Cochran, president the Radio- 


the How: methods tha 
deprivation, decepti 
Listen up, Time, intrepid trio has done uncovered the four 
Week, Wash- Ken Armstrong, Steve Mills, raised not 
ington Post, and all and Maurice Possley, staff writers for vulnerable, but 
you other enthusiastic bell- the Chicago Tribune, recently concluded yet with police wringing confessions from 
ringers for the disposable- another groundbreaking vestigation into yet suspects while murderers walked free 
cell-phone Hop another flaw the criminal justice system. perhaps kill again. Comparing Illinois prac- 
on.com. the February This time, the Who were people who had con- with those other, more conscientious 
issue the San Francisco murder. The What was the falsity states, the investigation offered compelling 
Chronicle, the telecom writer hundreds such confessions, many juve- follow the example those states 
Wallack left niles and adults low intelligence. The When require the complete videotapi all 
you may want Where: 2000, Cook County, from start finish. For reasons 
course reporting routine nois. Why, the bli ind zealotry the police, for known only itself, however, the Chicago 


story the latest must-have 


1€ 


gadget, Wallack discovered, 
among other 


suspect’s incarceration 


that the 
publicly traded Hop-on 


whom, cite just one appalling example, 
i 


time the mur- 


idenced little 


tment has so far ev 
] 
I 


interest in either the probDiem or its solution. 


had filed financial state- RIPPING THE PARACHUTE year for life; ran for one more term and 
ments with the SEC; (2) was won, the parachute would more golden 
run two-member board still. things turned out, however, Ament 
consisting c.e.o. Peter the powerful chief executive for got the chance option. Murphy 
Michaels and his mother; (3) Milwaukee County since his Web site exposé with article, 


1992, Ton 
that is, until 


was the corporate sibling 
Michaels Mom 
gambling operation that was 
being investigated Califor- 
nia 


~ 


online 


investor 


Ament apparently had 

last October. 

when Bruce Murphy first revealed, 

political guide Milwaukeeworld.com, the jaw- 

fraud; and dropping details enhanced plan 


late December Mil 
which 


published 
magazine, 
things 


allowing the deal 


wal iKkee 


That’s 


a 


other the irresponsi 


ils in 


not reporting it. January the Journal Sen- 
(4) had yet deliver the mil- created Ament for himself and handful belatedly recognizing the story’s poten- 
lions phones ordered his old-boy cronies. Bottom line, after figuring tial, picked and ran with from the 
distributors even the com- out the complex provisions and doing all the outrage, the petition for recall, and 
pany’s launch date kept math: Ament could retire 2004 withalump Ament’s promise not take the money, to, 
postponed. Hel-lo-o? sum payment $1.2 million plus $92,040 26, his 
TAKING CARE BUSINESS Korea, Panyarachun Thailand) executives from such multi- 
national companies Boeing, BMW, and Toshiba; high-roller 
clientele that includes George Soros, the estranged family 
\nother kind axis, one you'll never hear President Osama bin Laden (recently dropped), and Saudi Arabia’s Prince 
the pivotal relationship between industry, the telecommunications, real estate, health care, and special 
and government. Case point: The Carlyle Group significance since September aerospace and defense). The 
known, fourteen-year-old, D.C-based investment firm secret Carlyle’s success, course, access and influence 
power, purpose, and private operations are now, thanks placed shone call here, quiet meeting there, lo,a 
work some enterprising journalists, becoming exposed icy reconsidered, contract signed, the profits roll in. The 
public glare. detailed Dan Briody Red Herring various examples that Briody and Shorrock recount are none 
(December) and Tim Shorrock The Nation (April the less odorous for being legal. And the crucial question 
elsewhere, The Group has all the makings for which comes first, policy profit, all the more chilling for 
acy theorists’ picnic: “vast, interlocking global network,” the being unknowable. 
defense secretary rank and whose members Darts Laurels written Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy 
from former presidents (George Bush, Sr., the Philippines executive editor. Nominations may addressed her mail, 
Ramos), officials the Reagan and Bush cabinets (Baker, Dar- phone (212-854-1887), e-mail 
man), and prime ministers (Major Britain, Park 
CJR May/June 2002 
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THE Most HONORED 
CABLE NETWORK 


CNN the proud recipient the 2001 Peabody Award for 
CNN Presents’ “Beneath the Veil” and “Unholy War” 


Passion, commitment, and the relentless pursuit the truth. 
That what journalist Saira Shah brought her 
unforgettable CNN Presents documentaries. ‘Beneath the 
Veil” and “Unholy War.” And the same qualities that 
have made CNN the most honored cable news network, with 


over journalism awards since 2001 


One more you can depend CNN 


OF >) 


The journa 


of I Janiel earl. 


came pawn the terrorist struggle. Pearl was truth-seeker, 


and are many others 


lives are threatened. When risk accept able? 


Michael 


The Boston Globe 


DANG 


listic world remains shock ove 


experienced foreign correspondent, be- 
who cover situa 


arks examines the questions, 


gives vivid firstha 


ZONE 


the brutal death 


tions which their own 
‘ho dec ide ¢ 
hi le. Antho Shadid 


account 


wounded, and Chicago Tribune memo offers tips novice 


American correspondents 


MICHAEL PARKS 


correspondent for 


Newsweel k and TI ie Wash- 


ington Post, Loren Jenkins 


covered wars, large and 
small, and developed 


for the madness human conflict.” 
1983 Jenkins won the Pulitzer Prize for 
Lebanon and occupation Beirut. For 
twenty years, walked through fire and 
brimstone, recalls. “To penetrate the 
fog war, you had get there, write 


about what you saw. Danger was part 


the story.” 

Today, senior foreign editor for Na- 
tional Public Radio, Jenkins talks daily 
with his correspondents about minimiz- 
ing the dangers they face the Middle 
East, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Colombia and about whether the sto- 
ries they are pursuing are worth the 
risks. believe being afraid,” says. 
anyone’s life, but 
gauging the dangers hard.” 

Like all senior editors and producers 


worth 


with correspondents danger zones, 
Jenkins bears the heavy moral burden 
keeping his people alive and safe. also 
has the journalistic obligation report- 
ing conflicts fully and fairly. But the cov- 
erage conflict around the world 


2002 


asion 


many ways more dangerous today than 
recent decades. 

The Associated Press 
has lost twenty-six journalists cover- 
ing conflicts. Nine were killed the last 
the World Wars, Korea Vietnam. 
Around the world 2001, 

urnalists were killed while doing the 

jobs, from twenty-four the previou 
year, according the New York- 
Commi 


its 126 years, 


ttee Protect Journalists. Over 
the decade of 1992- 


taled 399, 


2001, the deaths to- 


‘SAFETY BEFORE STORY’ 


“More journalists far are killed their 


own countries, but foreign correspon- 
dents, particularly western correspon- 
dents, have increasingly become targets 
the types conflicts have 
says Ann Cooper, executive director 
and former NPR correspondent 
Africa and the Soviet Union. “The safety 
top news executives for their 


assignme 
question for the societies that depend 
the reporting these journalists.” 
With the deaths nine journalists 
last year, 
murder Wall Street Journal reporter 


ears, more than during either 


the abduction and 


# 

4 

A 


recent attacks reporters, photogra- 
phers, and television crews covering the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, news execu- 
tives are dealing with the safety 


j. 
story 1s too dange 


a 


was taken Isla extremists 


Karachi 


because 
American correspondent and 


precisely 


haps because was Jewish, 

1: 

parents who had immigrated 


he Inite Tha > 
the United vulnerability 
corresponden ts increased dramatically, 
an 

posing lifficult questions about what 


stories cover and 
There nothing worse than attend- 

ing 


I 
Kent, who AP’s dept 


say 


ty m 
ity Mana ging ed- 


itor editor has lost 
seven colleagues. “Burying one your 
people experience, the 
ig we do. We go back to work 
resolved whenever story too 
ife. The trou- 


ble that there just way you can 


dangerous will play 


cover conflicts, terrorism, and wars with 
complete safety.” 

Correspondents “are taking more 
risks today, and not always with their 


1e son of 


| mic 
Daniel Pearl Pakistan this year, and the 
their journalists with the 
more fundamental question when 
With Pearl’s death, correspondents 
understood that west- 
| 


waited heip, 


would probably die” 


ANTHONY SHADID 


story has always come easy me. 

story has proven far more difficult. 

March 21, was shot Ramallah. 

was fourth day the West Bank city, 


where columns Israeli armor had invad- 
the hub nascent Palestinian state and woven net that 


stretched just yards from the scarred, hilltop headquarters 


Yasir Arafat and his decapitated government. 

was working story for newspaper, The Boston 
Globe, that oddly foreshadowed own circumstances: how 
the Israeli military was blocking ambulances, detaining their 
drivers, and arresting doctors and hospital staff. the story, 
wanted explore how little was off limits conflict that had 
become ever more vengeful and spiteful both sides. 


never wrote the story. Rather became another boundary 


transgressed. 

The shooting took place area that was under the con- 
trol the Israeli tanks, armored personnel carriers, and sol- 
diers who had reoccupied the city. was walking with Pales- 
tinian colleague, Said al-Ghazali, stringer for the Globe, the 
middle the street avoid suspicion. Both wore flak 
jackets, and both had “TV” written prominently with red 
tape our backs, the best-known symbol for international 
press. There was crossfire, and shooting could heard 
only neighborhoods that seemed distant. The Israeli mili- 
tary presence had put ease. 

Five minutes later, crumbled the ground. began fall 
even before heard the shot. was deafening and disorienting. 
first, thought was stun grenade. Why else 
move arms legs? Then, felt sting spine. 

“Said, think was shot,” said. lay next me, desper- 
ately patting body and looking for blood. don’t see any- 
thing,” shouted. 

The feeling returned arms first and reached behind 
flak jacket. felt the warm, almost soothing blood that was 
soaking into clothes. 


Many journalists have probably thought about how they 
would react being shot. first thoughts went wife and 
nine-month-old daughter. But the anarchy emotions and 
impulses that ensued, could only come with clichés for Said 
pass them. Then felt sorry for myself. Why, won- 
dered, was the only journalist shot town full them? 
thought, too, war that was groping understand. 

had first visited Ramallah 1988, college student. 
Arab-American was always interested the region, and curious 
about the intifada. had come again, off and on, for the next ten 
years watch conflict changing inexorably. longer was 
fight that pitted stone-throwing youths almost cartoonish 
rebellion against one the world’s mightiest armies. hand was 
far dirtier fight one with the same asymmetry, the same dis- 
proportionate force, but with far fewer red lines mark its limits. 

The lack rules this war struck lay the street, 
and days later, remained the one way attach significance 
what happened. Amid the carnage the Israeli-Palestinian 
war, the shooting journalist remains only that. was just 
one person, and survived. Unlike the thousands other 
civilians there, escaped the city and received the best care 
both Israelis and Palestinians could offer. 

But was another line that had been crossed non-com- 
batant dragged into conflict not making. Those were 
the thoughts that clouded head. thought the story 
had reported that afternoon wounded who were ignored, 
and the ambulances that were not allowed arrive. thought 
the nihilism the conflict had bred. 

realized, too, that waited for help, would probably die. 
tugged legs. Move, move, pleaded. They did, and 
rolled over sit up. “Said, have said, trying con- 
trol the fear that was overwhelming me. 

helped up, put arm over his shoulder, and 
limped twenty yards. fell again, dizzy and tired. both 
shouted, “Journalists! Help! Bring car!” 

one heard the streets. The only life that patch 
deserted Ramallah was the Israeli soldier who, believe, shot 
me. wondered what might thinking fumbled 
around, scared and powerless. 


WEIGHING RISK, continued 


eyes open,” says Simon K.C. Li, foreign 
result the types stories are cov- 
ering. Our people are often the actual 
targets, not just ‘collateral 
tell them, careful out 
don’t think that comes naturally all 
correspondents.” 

senior news executives like Jenk- 
ins, Kent, and Li, the most important 
safety measure for journalists very 
sober assessment, day day, even hour 
hour, the dangers posed par- 


ticular story. Steve Coll, managing editor 
The Washington Post and veteran 
conflicts the Balkans and South Asia, 
says: “The first principle must safety 
before story. There must lots con- 
sultation front, and need listen 
our best, most experienced corre- 
spondents they evaluate the environ- 
ment. Above all, correspondents must 
feel absolutely free say ‘no, not this 
one’ without fear being thought cow- 
ardly, losing the story someone 
else, being pulled out.” 

The Post, like many other news organi- 
zations, has bought armored cars (the 


current price Israel: $80,000, partially 
refundable returned good condi- 
tion), flak jackets, helmets, and other 
protective equipment. Many newspapers 
and networks also are reviewing the life, 
health, and war-zone insurance they 
provide staff members. “We are acutely 
aware that nothing can make reporter 
completely invulnerable,” Kent says. “No 
flak jacket, helmet will stop high- 
velocity bullet fired short range. 
armored car deflect anti-tank 
round. Experience counts for lot. 
flak jacket important for safety, but 
you might murdered for that very 
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wounded Anthony Shadid: war without rules 


got again and walked about fifty yards, for what 
seemed like hours, heading for the Israeli personnel carriers 
parked ahead us. They thought were Palestinians and 
trained their guns us. both started shouting. “I’m 
journalist!” yelled. Said followed Hebrew, “He’s wounded!” 
One soldier shouted back, “Show us!” Said turned body, 
white flak jacket soaked red. 

The soldier called Israeli medic, who performed with 
precision. gave morphine and tried stop the bleed- 


ing from bullet that tore into left shoulder, sheered off 


part vertebrae, then left gaping hole right 


jacket. Sometimes you want look local 
and blend in, and other times you want 
stand out not part the scene.” 


zones. 


shoulder exited. Twelve pieces shrapnel were left be- 
hind. 
was taken hospital, X-rayed, bandaged, and congratulated. 
“You're lucky,” kept hearing. lucky.” Far luckier, 
thought, than many those around me. 
Antheny Shadid correspondent for The Boston Globe based 
Washington. spent nine years with The Associated Press, 
five them Cairo. the author Legacy the Prophet: 
Despots, Democrats, and the New Politics Islam, published 
paperback April. 


seling for those returning from conflict judgments world that more dan- 


place for journalists.” 
Paul Rees, veteran the British 


“We have gone through the agony 


provide that street sense, more 
news organizations are sending their re- 
porters, photographers, and television 
crews hostile-environment training 
given retired military and security 
personnel. The British Broadcasting 
Corp., Reuters, and the took the lead 
insisting such training. alone 
has put about 400 its staffers through 
programs that has either contracted 
for run itself. The next step, some ed- 


itors believe, will psychological coun- 
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losing someone, and are acutely aware 
what that means,” says David Scott, in- 
ternational editor The Christian Science 
Monitor. (The Dutch journalist Sander 
Thoenes, stringer for the Monitor and 
the Financial Times, was murdered East 
Timor 1999, reportedly Indonesian 
soldiers.) “Consequently, plan put 
all our people, including our veterans, 
through hostile-environment 


aid training, and budgeted for it. This 


about getting better, more professional 


Royal Marines, whose Centurion Risk As- 
sessment Services Ltd. has trained about 
8,000 journalists the past seven years, 
says that his current week-long, $2,400 
courses are “definitely not intended 
turn the folks into soldiers, but make 
them very aware their circumstances 
and walk through typical scenarios— 
the roadblocks, sniper fire, crossfire, the 
ambush and talk about what options 
they would have.” 

many conflicts, correspondents 


| 
| 
{ ] | 


the situation too dangerous report on, theres point 


sending someone. You when the risks are manageable’ 


children out playing, enter village 


where stores are closed and shuttered. 
They learn finish their reporting be- 


fore mid-afternoon they’re war 


zone where the nights are dangerous. 
They search out hotel rooms least ex- 
posed hostile fire ricochets. They 


collect phone numbers, even those 


pay phones, from places too dangerous 


return to. They get press cards and 
passes and letters introduction from 


leaders all sides conflict and 
learn keep them separate pockets 


lest they pull out the wrong one 
roadblock. Even non-smokers carry cig- 
arettes bribe their way through check- 
points. And most correspondents tuck 
away number just-in-case $100 bills. 

Every conflict, however, has its own 
rules that govern how reporters, photog- 
raphers, and especially television crews 
can move around, how close they can get 
the front lines, whom they may inter- 
view, and how they will treated. 
Sometimes government information of- 
ficers make the rules, and sometimes 
military commanders do. Sometimes, 
militia guerrilla leaders, but other 
times simply men with guns who 
make life-or-death decisions. Four jour- 
nalists who were shot and killed between 
Jalalabad and Kabul Afghanistan 
November were road that had been 


safely traveled. They were convoy 


like those they had used the Balkans, 
but gunmen stopped and killed them. 


THE RULES GOT CHANGED 


“What appropriate varies from place 


place, time time, and you want get 


right from the outset,” says Frank Smyth, 


free-lancer who has covered wars 


Central America, Africa, and the Middle 


East and was captured and imprisoned 


for eighteen days while covering 


crackdown the Kurds 1991. now 
cotics trafficking and relies more the 
techniques investigative reporting 


particularly the collection documents 


than the “cowboy style” favored 
decade ago. name doing 


guerrilla trips Salvador and traveling 


with the Kurds and Shiite opposition 


unpredictability must underscored. 
Many journalists have been killed while 
following the rules, but the guys with 
guns acting within the known pa- 
rameters, had simply changed them.” 
Managing those risks, however, re- 
quires journalists, their editors, and pro- 
ducers reassess and perhaps reduce 
their competition with other news orga- 
nizations and accept that some sto- 
ries better get beat than 
killed. “The wire does not need story 
from the street every day,’ Kent says. 
“Some days, better down the 


basement and stay safe. pulled out 


Somalia and Sierra Leone temporarily, 


and there are other places, like the south- 
ern Philippines, that are important but 
where with the utmost caution.” 
After Daniel Pearl’s murder, some 
media critics questioned whether his ed- 
itors The Wall Street Journal were ex- 
ercising sufficient caution. Was the in- 
vestigative story was working 
trying connect the suspect at- 
tempted bombing airliner Is- 
lamic radicals Pakistan worth pur- 
suing? Should the paper have assigned 
American Jew with Israeli parents 
Islamic country? Paul Steiger, the 
managing editor, describes 
Pearl “very careful, very experienced, 
not all cowboy” and says was 
daily touch with his editors under safe- 
protocol that Pearl himself had helped 
develop for correspondents danger- 
ous areas. “We and de- 
termine assignments based ethnicity 


religion,” Steiger says. “But are 


telling our people that, because 


your background you don’t want con- 
tinue assignment would rather 


turn down, think less 


you.” News executives other organiza- 
tions take similar positions and note 
that the long-standing barriers as- 
signing Jews the Middle East fell more 
than twenty-five years ago. 

Journalists need honest with 
themselves about who they are and why 
they take foreign assignments. “There 
whole journalistic culture you 
after the story, you brave stuff, and 
never you want seen wimp,” 
says Cooper, recalling her own re- 
porting days Somalia and West Africa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“It really not enough for editors say 
it’s your choice stay leave. They 
have make clear there are penalties 
for pulling out. They also have get 
their correspondents assess the situa- 
tion for themselves.” 


IGNORING THE EDITORS 


Robin Wright, veteran conflicts the 
Middle East and Africa correspon- 
dent for The Christian Science Monitor, 
the Sunday Times London, and CBS 
News, and now the diplomatic correspon- 
dent the Los Angeles Times, says that 
journalists’ differing motivations affect 
how they face danger. Some specialize 
war reporting, caught the adrenaline 
that comes from the danger. Others see 
themselves covering contemporary his- 
tory, witnesses human drama and po- 
litical change. Others have found interna- 
tional reporting beat that interests 
them far more than any domestic story. 
“Foreign correspondents tend dri 

ven they want page one,” she 
says. “It’s pretty hard for them stand 
down unless the risks are just too great.” 

Correspondents and editors often dis- 
agree about the importance story and 
the acceptability the risk. The Los An- 
geles Times correspondent Paul Watson 
remained Kosovo through the 1999 
war, including the NATO bombing, de- 
spite the strong misgivings his foreign 
editor, Simon Li, who felt that Watson 
should have pulled out, had reporters 
for other American news organizations. 
But Watson, now covering South Asia, felt 
strong obligation report the story 
Serbian forces drove hundreds thou- 
sands Albanians from the province and 
NATO then bombed the Serbs into 
eventual retreat. NPR’s Jenkins ignored 
orders leave Saigon the 
days before fell, and left only when the 
U.S. ambassador did. But Beirut 
1985, when Islamic militias were snatch- 
ing western reporters, including AP’s bu- 
reau chief, Terry Anderson, Jenkins stayed 
away from the city. 

The heightened dangers are prompt- 
ing news executives reexamine not 
only how they cover much the world’s 
strife but, more fundamentally, why they 
do. Does particular story matter? 
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4 
hostage and killed some; and even 
Mexico, where correspondent for the 
San Antonio Express-News was mur- 
Yet when the international press not 
present and watching, terrible things 
often happen, says Ann Cooper: “whole- 
sale violations human rights, brutality 
| 
j originalh Pa 1 the reporting of 
came originally rom the reporting 
journalists. “Wars uge and impor- 
stake the conflict but because 
whatever wants, and international 
norms behavior collapse.” 
The 1994 Rwandan genocide which 
700,000 people were killed, Steve Coll 
points out, did not get first-hand cover- 
age initi ally becz use correspondents were 
forced out. “By expelling foreigners, in- 
| 
colonel succeeded buying time, rough- 
from April July, which hundreds 
| 
thousands people died,” Coll says. 


CLOSE UP!: network cameraman shoots tank outside Arafat’s Ramallah compound. 


the risks covering conflict.” 
Paul Van Slambrouck, editor The 


Christian Science Monitor and former 
there U.S. national security interest? Afghanistan, virtual no-go areas for correspondent Africa, acknowledges 
Will the conflict alter international rela- Western journalists through much the that even his paper, which devotes 
tions? Are the risks coverage greater past decade. “There was very powerful about half its interna- 
than the relevance? fountainhead the Islamic revival Al- reports each day, covering danger 


The AP’s Kent says the agency has not 
done much frontline reporting 
number stories wanted because 
danger reporters and photographers: 
the nationalist rebellion Chechnya 
against Russian rule, civil wars Somalia 


geria that could not really cover be- 
cause deliberate policy killing 
journalists and foreigners says The 
Washington Coll. “The transnation- 
Jihadist movement was growing, and 
was too dangerous cover. need 
and Sierra Leone, several coups elsewhere 
Africa. “These stories were important, 
and some still are, but can cover them 
only within our ability safely. 
situation too dangerous report on, 
there’s point sending someone. You 
when the risks are manageable.” 
The dangers facing correspondents dle East, 
covering radical Islamic extremism al- istan, but also Colombia, where jour- 
lowed only the most limited coverage be- nalists can find themselves trapped be- 
fore the September 11. Militants had tween rightwing militias, leftist guerril- 
made Algeria, Upper Egypt, and the las, and narcotics traffickers; Indian- 
southern Philippines, well much controlled Kashmir, where Muslim na- 


rethink how these very 
but 


dangerous 
ery important stories.” 


LOSING THE 


Those stories break not only the Mid- 
Africa, Afghanistan, and Pak- 
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always tough call. “There are contin- 
uing upheavals Africa,” says. “They 
are far away. Americans really care? 
Then ask myself the better question 
is, they care, and how can 
make the story relevant?’ worry, 
behalf our readers, about stories that 
don’t get covered, covered well. Will 
have crucial knowledge gaps our 
understanding the world? What 
know can truly hurt us, 
found out September 


as we 


Michael Parks, former editor the Los 
Angeles Times, the director the 
School Journalism the University 
Southern California. was foreign 
correspondent for twenty-five years, and 
won Pulitzer Prize 1987. 
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Recognition for 
Work That 
Has Made 


Difference 


The Washington Post honored the 


recipient two Pulitzer Prizes 


The 2002 Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting 


Districts Lost Child Sari Horwitz, Scot 


The 2002 Pulitzer Prize for National Affairs Reporting 


addition, Post reporters and editors were finalists 
for five more Pulitzer Prizes 


are proud recognized for our work. 
But even prouder the work itself. 


The Washington Post 


MEMO: STAYING ALIVE 


This excerpt from informal memo that Stephen 


Franklin, veteran correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, was 


rest 4 
asked his editors write for staff members going over- 
for the first time 
Heads 
you are going into risk 
travel route you are tak kno 
wise buddy with another foreig 


trip for 
trip ror Mutua 


a, YoumM 


aAmething one 
n case sometning goes 


eone you can count c 


smhaccy mat 
oTt mbDassy May DE O 
- nort ary | smnetimc > 
have passport with Israeli park 
secre 
1 pa port at a U.S. « 
Al 
c r 
Aiways Cneck your 
tire if snag 
re it isalo Gal 
An an water will holn In 
tion, and water will he p Ir. cold weather, 
In AWN 
own 
even 
f there is. vou might not want t not always have 
it there is, you mignt not want not aiways Nave 
~llorc 
into mili 
ex- 


got nacc- 


DINCN, YOU Can ge 


lo cide 
CONSIGE 


Sta 


ricochet bullet 


COCTICL 


soon possible. car parked with noth- 


protectors, but the least metal mesh jacket that protects you 
Says press IN EN 


900d comnanion 
S a gOOd Companion, But 


handy 


ase you get cut off and have walk 
| 
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a 
dangerous consider two vehicles, which will give 
wrone with one of the \ 
you backup wrong with one the ve- 
hicles. Let when you are leav- 
ing and when you expect return, and have them pass the 
word the foreign desk you don't get back time. The press 
and 
Sarah Col exposed the tragic deaths over 200 
acting vr Idierc a anoerry + 
pecting you. Frazzled soldiers are dangerous. you cant 
es, that out the question, let the desk, and the US. em- 
For or nd kit +A war rerr 
ror oun ora ricas war error ac row wher OI reo and wher oii co 
bassy, possible, know where you are going and when you will get 
there. you are going away for while and will transmit 
} r ( | | | ‘ 
Van | Sue +h oad. make sure your computer is charged and bring alone 
7 tne road, Make sure your Computer is Charged and Dring aiong 
I en We 1 Walter | = 
charge your battery from the cigarette lighter most vehicles 
PSN Carry a cell phone with you. In a crisis. one quick call will help ' 
‘CS TY ad COU Uh) YOU. tl d ONE QUICK aul V 
Sick Beyond Belief 
c 
Don't heal yourself. suffer needlessly. Get care from fa- 
cil phys commended by d plomats 0 other 
| Con | Whashinoton Post Safi nalists. If you cant get help, and think you can make it TO a 
— siintry where heln ic 2 accibility 
Investigative Craig David Fallis and and seek company the trip 
Explanatory David Finkel 
Feature Writing David Maraniss Alive 
gunfire involved, remember are fatal for 
long distances, so Carefully measure your proximity to the conflict. 
route and how to 
the snipers centering you. Keep your press passes handy 
case you have through series check posts nervous 
soldiers are not easy deal with. some cases, standard mili- 
ary heln careful about wearing 
tary helmet careful about wearing 
metal helmet jacket when not needed: you make yourself 
the darkn compass wil 
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San Francisco schools were neglected 
city officials, but not the newspaper. 


Bush 
insists 
on U.N. 
> resoive 
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Making Sense Out Southern California 


DIANE SHAH 


the Entertainment Capital 
the World, was some- 


how fitting that live soap 
was being performed not 
backlots the Los An- 
geles Times. For decade, 
the venerable newspaper 
had been rattled one 
crisis another, among 

them: nasty recession, 
riot, major earthquake, wildly shifting 
demographics and, add bizarre twist 
publisher who, combined, 
knew less about journalism than sum- 
mer intern. This led the appalling Sta- 
ples Affair, sort Black 
Sox Scandal which the publisher, 
Kathryn Downing, basically sold out the 
paper’s journalistic integrity. The troops 
began flee. “It was like the place was 
burning down and people were the 


ledges ready jump,” says executive 
The New York Times about the wave 


résumés that flooded in. 

when rumors whipsawed through 
the newsroom that Friday afternoon 
March 2000, many the battle-weary 
shrugged them off. merger with the 


CAN A HANDFt VE EAS 


Impossible. Leo 


Wolinsky, then the executive ed- 
itor, says, “There were provisions the 
Chandler family trust that forbade the 
family from selling the 
Company piecemeal, 
for twenty thirty more years.” 

That night the Times staff got all 
dressed and over the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel for its annual 
give itself awards. route, Michael 


Parks, the editor, 


Times Mirror 
selling whole 


remarked 
sure been hearing 
all these rumors about the And 
can’t 
Taking his cue, Wolinsky asked the 

media writer David Shaw check out 
the rumors. “The last thing needed,” 
Shaw says, 


Wolinsky: 


added: 


“was scooped our 


own story.” 


Saturday, March 11, Shaw tried 


see Times Mirror’s chairman and 
Mark Willes, only find his door 


headline TIMES MIRROR 


AGREES TO MERGER 


VITH TRIBUNE CO. appeared page one 


the next morning. 

began the next chapter the 
story the newspaper that had domi- 
nated southern California for 118 years, 


indeed had shaped its very landscape 


iV 


Sunday, Shaw 
got confirmation from Willes, and the 


and, for much the twentieth century, 
its political leadership well. Still, 
newspaper, not everyone who worked 
for was thrilled. 

John Puerner, longtime Tribune 
Company executive, and one those 
prowling the sixth floor trying make 
the merger happen, became the 
new pub president and 
whom wanted run 
the paper: Carroll, the deceptive- 
folksy, imaginative editor the Balti- 
more Sun. April, had his man. 

figured this gonna great,” re- 
calls Carroll, sixty, sits his remod- 
office off the third-floor newsroom. 

going announce this thing, 
but they’ not going able take 
over for few months take boat 
down the Chesapeake and knock around 
for month.” turned out, however, Tri- 
bune did have enough legal control fire 
its new regime right away. didn’t get 
day Carroll says. 

Critics the Times could have handed 
Carroll litany what was wrong with 
the paper. Many stories were bloated and 
unfocused. 


knew exact 


Metro section contained 
little actual metro news. Pieces about the 
mayor, the city council, and the governor 


appeared infrequently one wondered 


anyone ran the city all. Political cor- 
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EDITOR JOHN CARROLL (LEFT) WITH MANAGING EDITOR DEAN BAQUET 


got build the ins ent befo 


rectness often trumped objectivity. Arti- 
cles out ind foreign capi- 
tals, though filled with first-rate report- 
ing, often were presented way that 
precluded any reason read them. Even 
the manner which the paper was 
thrown together sections tucked into 
sections tucked into sections taxed the 
patience the most devout reader. 

Also muddled were the three Calendar 
sections the daily one, the Thursday 
tabloid, and the Sunday one overseer 
editors who didn’t communi- 
cate. The Sunday magazine was like 
teenager, not knowing from one week 
the next what wanted grow be. 

many ways, the Times was like the 
city served vast, unconnected it- 
self, and with sensibility that outsiders, 
including string editors 


from the east, found baffling. The aper 


brought 


seemed revel its quirkiness, sticking 
its own ideas what story was. 
Often this was determined story’s 


strument before you ca 


spend the whole day playing 


tie Southern California. Whether be- 
cause distances, time zones, west- 
erner’s inbred sense independence, 
Angelenos have traditionally shown lit- 
tle interest much beyond their back- 
yards. Or, the case the movie in- 
dustry, beyond its cloistered backlots. 
The Los Angeles Times reflected this. 

One writer recalls doing story for 
the magazine about George Gershwin 
painter. His editor phoned and said, 
“Could you keep just paintings 
did California? Los ngeles? This 
national 

time, the paper became less quirky 
journalistically and more eccentric 
the top. Until the top finally toppled. 

Even now, two and half years after 
The Staples Affair, the very idea that 
spectable paper would publish entire 
Sunday magazine devoted the city’s 
new sports arena and split the adver- 
tising profits with that arena still 
mortifies the staff. should have seen 


coming,” Wolinsky says. “Mark 


newspaper background but 
was very charismatic. seemed 
say all the right things.” 

Nowhere his résumé was there 
kernel journalism; was cereal 
man and good it. 

We ylinsky and others ry. 


rew more leer Vy. 
“Mark 


editorial independence, 
inde 


pec wile > 


dI h ad a discussio1 nonce abo 


” Wolinksy recal 


Why you editori 
credibility. 
think were bought off our 


the 


said, for 
advertisers, 
information 


said, the issue 


not 
credibility. said, but you need the inde- 
pendence get the credibility. 

‘As time went Mark became more 
Wolinsky adds. “He would 


and upset because 


said would get 


r 


Just his lack understanding how 
this place erated was stunning me.” 
Wil bad, merely 
naive sorely misplaced. Wanting 


1 
And r m tl inking, it’s a newspaper, hello. 
| 


intentions 


broaden the appeal, for nple, 


t 
q 
i 
| 
paper. 
hav 
thi 
he’d never 
leaked ant 
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urged reporters quote more women 
and minorities; editors’ compensation 
would tied the results. Sick humor 


coursed through the newsroom would 


you, for example, get “double points” for 


quoting Hispanic woman? 


Soon, more precursors doom were 


loosed. 1997, Willes decreed himself 
publisher. Advertising, circulation, and 
marketing executives joined the news- 
room exodus. The death-row feel the 
place intensified June 1999, when 
Villes, just abruptly, undecreed him- 
self publisher and installed his 
Kathryn Downing, who was working 
the Times Mirror legal publishing divi- 
sion, and who had not even snap, crack- 
le, pop newspaper background. 

was Downing who signed the deal 
with the Staples Center. Though various 
editors had inkling that something odd 
was afoot, not one intervened top it. 
David Shaw’s exhaustive 30,000-word Wa- 
tergate-style post mortem, 
fourteen-page Times supplement, those 
who had circled the time bomb all plead- 
not guilty. Nobody, seemed, knew 

when they knew what knew. 


months later, walked Car- 
roll, tall, dignified, assured, with 
calm blue eyes that missed 


nothing. fully expected that 
spend first six months 
pulling people down from the ceiling 
and just settling things 
the dispirited staff. “But within week, 
realized the journalists here were just 
like those always known. they felt 
good-faith effort was being made 

move the paper forward sound jour- 


nalistic way, they would the ends 


the earth support that.” 
should noted 


ich filled 


here, for nearly everyone the staff 
would insist it, that for all the plagues 
visited upon the paper that dispiriting 
decade, and despite some inherent flaws, 
the Times did not suddenly leap from 
French judge’s four Canadian judge’s 
six. The paper had, after all, won seven 
Pulitzers the nineties (and twenty-five 
overall) and could legitimately count it- 
self, along with The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and The Wall 
Journal, one the nation’s most respect- 
newspapers. would hugely em- 
barrassed,” Carroll says, “if gave the im- 
pression that the paper began two years 
ago. When arrived here, there wasn’t 
day when there wasn’t something 
that was eye-poppingly good.” 

ripe for major overhaul. The L.A. 
Times may have fared well national 
pennant race, but The New York Times, 
like the Yankees, had dynasty going. 
been the great paper for hun- 
dred years,” David Shaw says. “We, forty 
with 

Yet given the tremendous resources 
the Times and the attractiveness its 
market, the paper better? 
More critically, how could shape and re- 
define itself serve geographical area 
bigger than some states with fast-chang- 
ing demographic that spoke more than 
ninety languages? Former mayor Richard 
Riordan sees the Times treating the city 
“like was bad adopted child.” His solu- 
tion start competitive paper. 

Meanwhile, Carroll Co. waded into 
revamping newspaper with ten feature 
sections, four regional editions, nation- 
edition, twenty-three foreign bureaus 
eleven domestic bureaus, ten more 

California, plus the headquarters down- 
town, and 


Street 


asterisk. 


1,000 journalists colossal endeavor. 
“It’s like trying move tanker,” 
Stephen Randall, the Los Angeles- based 
executive editor Playboy and lecturer 
USC’s Annenberg School for Commu- 
nication. “You need 4,000 tug boats just 
turn one-eighth degree.” Says the 
Washington bureau chief, Doyle Mc- 
Manus, “It’s like fixing the U.S. govern- 
ment. Starting with the State Depart- 
ment. think John underestimated the 
amount work had ahead him.” 
did when took over the Bal- 
timore Sun, Carroll started with his in- 
frastructure, working get the right 
editing team place. got 
build the says, “before 
you can spend the whole day playing 
With his first hire, Carroll 
threw down the gauntlet stealing New 
York Times favorite son, Dean Baquet, the 
highly respected national editor who 
passion for investigative reporting. Then 
New York Times associ- 
ate managing editor, John Montorio, 
deputy managing editor charge fea- 
tures. Montorio turn hired two more 
from the Times: Rick Flaste features ed- 
itor and Michalene Busico food editor. 
Carroll also landed Kevin Sack from The 
New York Times Atlanta bureau na- 
tional investigative reporter. After 
decade that saw the L.A. Times lose more 
than thirty people The New York Times 
the Washington Post media critic 
Howard Kurtz puts it, “The New York 
Times used the L.A. Times like farm 
team” the bleeding had finally stopped. 
There were other hires, notably Miri- 
Pawel, Newsday’s assistant managing 
editor, take over the conflicted Metro 
section, plus Marc Duvoisin from The 


Says 


Philadelphia Inquirer, serve sort 


varsity writing coach. 
And the die was cast. 
Real journalists were com- 
“This, after pub- 
lisher who promised she 
would take journalism class- 
But the newsroom 
began exhale, skeptics 
questioned whether the 
new top generals, eastern- 
ers all, could replant them- 
selves Paradise and “get” 
the locale’s subtle nuances. 
Meanwhile, wary eyes 
tracked Carroll and Ba- 
quet, noting every 
who entered their offices 
and how long each 

one stayed. 


Parks 


eu 


May/June 


says one longtime staff 
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meetings, rarely read 

memos, and refused 

waste time glad- 


handing civic lead- 
myth these 
leader,” Carroll 
says. buy it.” Rather, his 
lengthening to-do list broke into 


two parts first, and most cru- 


ers. days 


of a comn 


cial, creating distinct identity for 
the East Coast here,” says. ‘This 
the fifth- largest economy the 
world. This great experiment. 
Why should Los Angeles 
East Coast newspaper? It’s 
here and not partaking yet.” 

But what, exactly, this new 
“identity” would remained 
elusive. One strateg 


define the paper: 


move re- 
getting 
the fourteen weekly Our Times 
vhich Willes had 
empt cover 
hborhoods. They were finan- 
cial and journalistic failures. 
want the big metro paper 


neig 


that gives the very best coverage 
important, biggest, 


sto- 


ries,” says. “We want 
put all our eggs that basket, 
not just some them.” 
The second part 
list improving nuts-and-bolts 


e to-do 


coverage was easier attack. 
ping Carroll’s list were the 
ping 


tions. 


and sec- 


one story that readers would not expect, 
preferab pulled from another section 
the paper. added two pages the 
section shifting the state news, 
which started page three, into Section 
Metro. But Metro was mess, un- 


tamed and meandering the city’s ge- 


ography. came four regional edi- 
tions Los Angeles, Orange County, 


Ventura and the San Fernando Valley, 
and several subzones and reflected 
each region’s sensibility and the regional 
editor’s whims. 

“The Ventura zone would list every 
pot luck dinner because that’s what the 


Ventura Star Baquet says. The Or- 
ange County edition could hog many 


fattest; 
Some- 
says Carroll. 

“Three those pages were claimed 
editorial, op-ed, and weather. you 
had metropolitan area eighteen mil- 


pages wanted and was the 
the L.A. edition the skimpiest. 
times was only six pages 


May/June 2002 


wanted the front page carry 


4 


were giving then 


ional news.” 


lion people and 
three pages reg 

The drain could 
comic. reporter L.A. wrote story 
why 


resources 


backpacks, the Ventura bureau would as- 
sign plug similar quotes 
from local kids, and photographer shot 
new picture. The Valley edition sent its 
reporters city hall cover the San Fer- 
nando Valley’s determined 
from Los Angeles obvious concern 
Angeles, story the L.A. edition 
often did not report. reported differ- 
ently. None the four sections even 
looked though belonged the same 
paper. “Some resembled Gannett paper 
with short items and lots graphics and 
flash,” “The editors heeded 
the voices people the community 
who insisted there nothing that sec- 
tion but news pertaining their commu- 
nity. Ventura, literally blew mug 
shots fill the space. Anything 
squeeze L.A. news out the section.” 
Enter Miriam Pawel. slim brunette 


children carried heavy 


ffort secede 


with soft voice and shy man- 
collected decrees 
1er, Pawel collected degrees from 
Harvard and 


joining 


before 
Alowedawy O¢ > 
Newsday. 1996, she 
oversaw the Pulitzer 


Prize-winning coverage the 


limp handshake belies nerves 
steel. native New Yorker who 
lived Manhattan’s west side 
and commuted Long Island 
D 


ing exit ramp. 

What she discovered in Metro 
was a section that, 
things, had 
porter anyone assigned LAX 
the courts. One transportation 
“Part 
the mission was return stress- 
ing 


been very 


writer covered the state. 


“which had 
ignored and really 
looked dow non. 


Granted, there had | 


a -awel Says, 


little 
But 
way 


He realloca ted 


stories. 


space run such 


net effect was add the 
lition, and rid some 
the Finally 


got new name, California, and 


subzone Metro 


was redesigned look the same 
all regions. 
Now the section carries regu- 
lar stories about such 
the mayor, the police 
chief, the governor’s race, and the Val- 
ley’s latest secession moves. More trans- 
portation writers have been added; 
full-time repo LAX. More- 
over, despite the city’s lack connection 
its many parts, Steve Lopez, colum- 
nist who had previously written for The 
Philadelphia 


recently 


rter ers 


rerand Time, seems 
find common sensibility 
columnists the 


that eluded 
past. 

“We were looking for more creative 
definitions beats opposed “the 
“Some things that 
struck important defining life 
here covering. Like the coast. 
That’s now beat. combi 
edged investigative pieces about land use 
with stories about diving for abalone. 
Also, this place where people live 
their cars and has tremendous possi- 
bilities for producing range stories. 
‘Behind the 

Along with her Pulitzer, Pawel arrived 
with backstory. 1997 she stirred the 


west side,” Pawel 
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ifornia fifth gear without miss- 
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newsroom sending pig’s 
head from staff party 
Newsday columnist who had 
been critical Pawel-led 


investigative report special 


education. (Apologies fol- 
lowed.) rather not talk 
about that,” Pawel says. 
Carroll began tour 
the Times bureaus. 


5 


dent Vietnam, the 
Middle East, and the White 
House, particularly favored 
investigative reporting, 
Doyle McManus learned 
Carroll’s maiden visit. The 
Washington bureau had four 
investigative reporters. “After 
some pleasantries over lunch,” 
McManus 


recalls, “John 
eaned across the table, looked 
deeply into eyes, and said, 
like double that. Can 

After McManus recovered 
from all, Carroll asked what 
projects the bureau was un- 
dertaking. 
David Willman was looking 
into how unsafe drugs had 
won approval from the Food 
and Drug Administration. 
“When he’s ready,’ Carroll 
said, want edit it.” Mc- 
Carroll 
would too busy bother. 

did Roger Smith, the 
column one editor Los Angeles, when 
Carroll again raised the subject Sep- 
tember. October, Willman arrived 
L.A. armed with first draft and found 
Carroll, Baquet, national editor Scott 
Kraft, and Smith awaiting him. “John 
read the piece and said thought 
needed restructure it,” Smith remem- 
bers. “He gave clear set instructions.” 
Weeks later, Carroll read the revised first 
ten grafs and offered another critique. 
“My experience that this point ed- 
itor basically done,” Smith says. “But 
John must have gone over the first ten 
grafs dozen times. getting closer, 
he'd say each time. was like looking 
through the lens camera, positioned 
high up, shooting down fisherman. 
The camera goes lower and lower until 


le 
yve were \OOK 


last looking the pores the 


fisherman’s hand. John wrote the head- 
line, the subheads, and the captions. Real- 
ly, was the impresario.” 


MIRIAM PAWEL: ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR, LOCAL, STATE 


for more creative definitions beats. 


Four months later, Willman’s story 


won the Pulitzer for investigative re- 
porting. 


Meanwhile, newsroom eyes contin- 


ued monitor Carroll’s office. proto- 
col was gleaned. Carroll asked you 
have seat the other side his desk, 


the meeting would brief. And possi- 


bly not pleasant. you were asked sit 
the round table, the conversation ran 


longer. If, however, reporter was asked 
sit the couch well! star was 
surely the rise. 

Shortly after his trip Washington, 
struck Carroll that the Democratic na- 
tional convention was coming town 
and with it, the national press corps. 


“Our reputation had taken some hits and 
suddenly occurred that the 


whole journalistic and half the political 
world was coming, and would best 
put out some decent papers,” Car- 
roll says. ordered special convention 


section run each day and 
asked all department heads 
for seven-day plan “great 
coverage.” 
Bret Israel, then editor 
the Southern California Liv- 
ing section (and now senior 
the three Calendar 
sections) recalls, “John really 
wanted make the paper 
ideas. Among the pieces that 
ran: Sex and the Democratic 
Party, which prostitutes 
were asked they were excit- 
about the convention com- 
ing town; story about 
marriage mills Broadway 
that had turned into divorce 
mills; and the culture food 
television. 
But the biggest story that 


third week August took 


place far from Los Angeles: 
the sinking the Russian 
submarine Kursk. Remem- 


bers Israel: “At the news meet- 


ings, John was the edge 


his chair. kept wanting 
send more people.” 

Carroll also wanted story 
that one else would have. 
The solution: piece describ- 
ing how felt trapped 
sunken sub. William 
Tuohy, retired Times corre- 
spondent who had won 
Pulitzer Vietnam, was re- 
searching book subma- 
rine warfare. Reached 

London, Tuohy shared the names sev- 
eral surviving U.S. Navy men who had 
been trapped subs during World War 
The resulting page-one column, ac- 
cording Carroll, “Almost made you 
feel you were suffocating just reading it.” 
September 2000, Baquet arrived, 
armed with sly humor, 
the paper’s identity. year and 
half still seems giddy the 
prospects or, one person puts it, “like he’s 
been given new (In truth, all the 
East Coast transplants appear indecently 
cheerful for journalists, perhaps afflicted 
Palm Fever, Born Again LaLa 
Dapper and with small wire-rim glasses, 
Baquet, forty-five, shared (with two others) 
Pulitzer for investigative reporting the 
Chicago Tribune for story corruption 
the Chicago city council. 


According his check list, got 
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best paper the 
country covering Mexico and 
all Latin America. got 


the best covering Asia. 


T 
ring 

inde ert nent | want the 
peopie who care abou t Disney 
1e it ot as something 
the paper covers because Dis- 


neyland here. want them 


read about Disney because 
going tell them 
happening with the markets 
New York and how that af- 


ects their lives. We’re adding a 


reporter Washington 


covel ent ertainment.” A 


“We want gear 


] 
ooks Carroll 


Vest 

walks in. played basketball 
this morning with [deputy 

ito Baquet 


says. got great outside 


gym and wanders out. 

The New York Times, 
Baquet was viewed man 


the fast track, possibly 


heac the top. Los 
Angeles, has been given 
more than usual m.e.’s re- 
sponsibilities and it’s widely 
will, time, 
“Dean has 


mana gement 
lle 


specula ited 
succeed Carroll 
wonderful 


7\ r 
style,” says former colleague “It goes through great peri- 
Bill Schmidt, associate outside 


managing editor The New 
York Times. “He’s really good 


people his side 
with his enthusiasm and 
passion. I’ve heard him 
the phone drawing reporters 
out. He’s not dget guy detail 
person. He’s more interested the big 
picture.” 
One piece big picture 
cross the moat and climb the wall that 
has constructed around 
self keep reporters out. “Theoretic ally 
Washingt ton bureau and 
ask them demand copy the feder- 
budget,” Baquet says. “But can’t get 


Disney prove our satisfaction that 


I could call ou 


Pearl Harbor was financial success.” 
says had lunch with Disney’s 
Michael Eisner, 
heard from them. Still, it’s not 


like trying cover Howard Hughes.” 


ind said why not show 


it e 
ut we 
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JOHN MONTORIO: DEPUTY MANAGING EDITOR, FEATURES 


hould own arts and entertainment covera 


Before became national editor 
The New York Times, Ba quet wrote inves- 
tigative pieces out Washington and 
must hear from 
hin times says McManus. “It’s 


bad enough when editor has 


i, 


It’s insufferable when 


has lot good ones. And 


lot bad ideas. 

1 has 
more good ideas than people 
carry them out.” 

Baquet also oversees the 
erage the war, directing, any one 
ime, six reporters and out 
and Afghanistan. “We have project 
under way,” says, mysteriously. 

“Uh, you're trying find bin Laden?” 


“Yes!” Baquet laughs. capture 


sm t 
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q DUl CU ) 
slan far t M4 tlle 
1 for wi vi illes 
“TI 
| ine e yaper ¢ 
sf 
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| 
quet, too, Is 
he 
loss | i Nad ¢ 
Says 
eanwniile 
Jaranola 
paranoia 
ntinue 
¥ aff. CONTINUE 
1 
lon r ¢ 
along tracks. “The 
+ > ] } 
new peopie app cnea | 
t 
reporter for the 


California section. 


chine, warns one editor 

ol 
darkly. It’s Still the E. \. 
limes 


ods of welcoming outside 1n- 


riuences, and great periods 
hy } > 

shutting them out. The nev 
regime Nas OF on 
new openness, 


symbol what possible. 


hope.” 
These people do everything by e- 


Really, declares reporter, don't 
| ” 
all. 


Downstairs the second floor, John 


hay ho in 
see how the paper’ S lt nprovec 


Montorio looks out from his glassed-in 


200 people (including sup- 
port must marshal into the 


lich a 
paper’s ten feature sections. Stylish 
cover subject, and prone fits 


laughter, Montorio asked has 


People keep saying they can’t wait 
see plan,” says. “Actually, don’t 
have plan.” giggles. “But told John 


and Dean that dic 


] 
Montorio last August fill 


q 
§ q 
q 
£4 3 
q 
| 
heard Dean say were all 
chess pieces. 
With the new people, 
y contact, adds a veteran re- 
porter. “Miriam clear her 
thinking. She mince 
words. pause. She was 
who was late deadline.” 
aged, vette! edited, but aont 
think this well-oiled ma- 
The Times like China, 
q 
| 
4 
Mal, grumbDiles anotMer, 
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job that had been vacant for carry lot more stories 
two years and, excluding about three areas that de- 
the weeks after September fine L.A. popular en- 
when the entire paper tertainment, life-style, and 
his time talking his start the process with two 
Sta < 1g aKe ar. 
sense of the place. “What | ty, IT WaS The other vay, WIT at (ec tnirty-Two going east in the As the new regime passes 
found was that the features Past decade number Dean its two-year mark, there’s 
. 2a qiiet j the trend no Jere < he switchers 
departmen like Baquet L.A., the trend nov rsed. Here are the switchers, question the paper im- 


ul 


bunch with current job proved. The front page, the 
“There were (titles listed from several sources California section, Business, 
that were hardly aware that even the weekly Health sec- 
ets. first, had make stories that catch the eye. 


realm feel like their planets coverage remain first-rate. 


were the same galaxy. Last summer, stories ap- 


What’s remarkable that peared exploring Bin 
for two years, virtually terrorist network. any 
their own, with little over- given week the Washington 
sight and direction, they bureau breaks many sto- 
were putting out high- ries The New York Times. 
quality product.” Starting with eight- page 
Montorio patrolled extra that hit the streets 
the terrain, decided that September L.A. 
food-slash-entertaining imes coverage the attack 
was not being given high America lag that 
enough priority, given An- The New York Times 
propensity en- much. must have been 
New York Times had un- 
faux-event driven. We’re precedented twelve Pulitzer 
trying change that. finalists two for 
are) leave; was Boston bureau chief 
tainment coverage the way David Cay Johnston Finance reporter men Barry Bearak 
The Wall Street Journal has Terry Pristin Metro reporter ter Filkins while the L.A. 
lock Wall Street.” Tony Metro assignment editor Times received only two. 
for the magazine, the Jim Scha Deputy bus (Both L.A. Times entries 
step-child, Monto- won, making the Pulitzer 
rio says, “It doesn’t have Martin Baron (left, now editor, Boston Globe) count twenty-seven. did 
focus right now. Barry Bearak New bureau chief Bearak and six other N.Y. 
think we can compete Jane Bornemeier TV dev elopment Times candidates. ) 1 
head-on with The New York John Broder Even Rick Barrs, the mor- 
Times. That’s hell dant editor New Times, 
product. But we're not aerate sId Metro reporter, New York the L.A. alternative weekly 
published Forty-third Technology reporter that has made sport skew- 
Street, published tolberg Science correspondent ering the Times, admits, “It’s 
Second Street Los better than was. John Car- 
les and the magazine Eleanor Randolph roll and Dean Baquet are re- 
should reflect that. has James Risen pondent ally good. But they still 
more L.A.-centric.” editor make sense the Steve 
mid-March, Monto- desk Lopez feature columnist. 
rio and his deputy, Rick Chicago bureau chief What they need bomb 
Flaste, last handed Car- thrower. Like Royko.” 
Marc Lacey Nairobi correspondent Indeed, making sense 
“We're talking major over- the city will prove the 


haul, not fine-tuning,” Car- Dean Murphy New York biggest challenge. There 
| 


have been important tacti- 
cal changes. cover the 


4 
roll says. “We may Dexter Filkins 
One thing will sprawl Los Angeles, the 


orte 


some sections, add others. Mary 
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press-release driven and 


editors have the model Says one miffed edi- 


through its Tribune Media Net dler once said the goal the L.A. 


q 
used The New York Times bugs me. First, the story ATIC 
emphasis the core. The was not done for and it’s mis- 
is, there isn’t one. Even leading readers. Second, ‘spe- After Otis Chandler stepped down the 
the mayor, according the con- cial’ means free-lance, something Los Angeles never 
founding city charter, really would involved in, and nect til the Willes 
overall blueprint, the “identi- go, think readers L.A. would 
ty” thing, continues: how make like know the story carried 
the L.A. Times reflect the L.A. Times was written 
with subtleties best understood reporter for the Tribune who 
the natives. But even they seem knows Chicago.” 
unable describe what they are. Asked this policy foreshad- 
Over the re-separated busi- ows move toward shared bu- 
ness side, morale also reaus, Fuller says, “The Tribune 
although the financial picture Company has more foreign cor- 
murky. For months ending respondents than anyone except 
September the last avail- and Dow Jones. need reading, were told would still next impos 
able ABC period, the make the most them. sible sell. got new legal retired 
weekly circulation average fell 4.9 want clump ’em all one there ning along who 
percent, dropping 972,957. area the world and leave oth- was ren and 
Puerner attributes this price ers uncovered.” Already, editors there was desire keep Mark Willes and Kathryn 
increase for the daily paper from are being urged consult each When Tribune came with that 
numbers,” says. linage need six stories that say the 
dropped last year, did for ing,” Fuller says. What your assessment the changes made 
most publications. The Tribune And The Tanker Turns. far? 
Company does not publicly break kind footnote, The New York 
down revenues for each publica- Times recently that Willes 
tion, but revenues for all were was last seen leading group 
cent more February. Honolulu while Downing had en- 
Jack Fuller, Tribune rolled intensive program that 
Company newspaper division, will train her new career 
nevertheless says the per- superintendent. 
formance the Times “exceeded the bathos gone, the 
our expectations.” $50 million saga has found new subplots. Can 
investment was made convert the Los Angeles Times become the 
Los Angeles-area printing plant kind product that 
produce slick advertising inserts Calif good creating? 
that had been gravely neglected. understand the 
Additionally, the Times was part play the same league 
not all, the sixty cross- with The New York The 
media deals Tribune made Wall Street “Otis Chan- 
q 


sales organization. Media Net knock The New York 
showed percent revenue gain Times off its perch,” Montorio 
the first the year, ac- says. don’t think that’s the goal. 
cording Puerner. It’s insane goal. The goal 
One move, however, has irri- get the perch with them.” 
tated all the Tribune Company 

newsrooms. demonstrate the Diane Shah the author lost lot money 

reach the company, Howard four mystery novels and the co- 

yne ce pre iden j 

asked editors anew Life the LAPD. She has 
byline protocol. story written written for both The New York 
by, say, the L.A. glob af- Times and the Los Angeles Times 

fairs specialist Robin Wright Sunday magazines, well 

carried other papers as, for ESPN the Magazine, Los Angeles 


example, “Robin Wright, Special Magazine, and Esquire. 
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job that had been vacant for 


two years and, excluding 
the weeks after September 
when the entire 
was mobilized, spent much 
his time talking his 
staff and trying make 
sense the pli ice. “What 
found was that the features 
bunch parallel univers 
es,” he Says. “There were 
sections universes 
that were hardly aware that 
life existed other plan- 
ets. first, hac 


everyone the features 


make 


realm feel like their planets 
were the same galaxy. 
What’s remarkable that 
for two years, virtually 


their own, with little over 
sight and direction, they 
were putting out high 
quality product.” 

patrolled 
the terrain, decided that 
food-slash-entertaining 
was not being given high 
enough priority, given 
propensity en- 
ertain home. Hollywood 
coverage found little 
press-release 
aux-event driven. 
rying change that. 
should own arts and 


ainment coverage the way 
Wall Street Journal has 
lock Wall Street.” 
for the magazine, the 
child, Monto 


“It doesn’t have 
hink 
with The New York 
Times. That’s hell 
product. But not 
Second Street in Los Ange- 
es and 
should reflect t 


mid-March, Monto- 


magazine 
has 


rio and his deputy, Rick 
Flaste, last handed Car- 
“We're talking major over- 
haul, not fine-tuning,” Car- 
“We may drop 
some sections, add others. 


One thing will 


Linda Matthews 


Carey Gol 
David Cay Johnston 
Terry Pristin 


Tony Marcano 
Jim Schachter 


Martin Baron 
Barry Bearak 
Jane Bornemeier 
John Broder 


Randal Archibold 
Amy Harmon 
Sheryl Stolberg 


Eleanor Randolph 
James Risen 
Terry Schwadron 


ark Pargas 
Jodi Wil 


Dean Murpi ny 
Dexter Filkins 1S 


now editor, Gourmet) 


Finance reporter 
Metro 
Metro assignment editor 


Deputy business editor 


Delhi 
TV de evelo ment 
Deputy D.C. bureau 


Domestic correspondent 


Information, Technology editor 


c 
£ 


On eas ave; was Boston bureau chief 


carry lot more stories 
about areas that de- 
fine L.A. popular en- 
life-style, and 
outdoors. We're hoping 
start the process with two 
three sections this 

the new regime passes 
its two-year mark 


question the paper Is mn- 


Southern California Living 
even the weekly Health sec 
tion increasingly contain 
stories that catch the eye 
Washington 
coverage remain first-rate. 
Last summer, 
peared exploring Bin 
terrorist 
given week the Washington 
bureau breaks many sto- 


ries as The New Yor k Times. 


extra that hit the streets 

limes covera ge of the attack 
The York 
uch. must have been 
dispiriting when 
learned March that The 
New York Times had un- 


yrecedented twelve Pulitzer 


inalists two for foreign 


ex-L.A. Times- 
nen Barry Bearak and Dex- 
ter Filkins while the L.A 


received 


Both L.A. Times entries 
won, making the Pulitzer 
count twenty-seven. did 


and six other 


Times candidates. 

Even Rick Barrs, the mor- 
editor New Times 
the L.A. alternative weekly 
that has made sport skew- 
ering the Times, admits, 
better than was. ar- 
roll and Dean Baquet are re- 
ally good. But they still 
make sense the city. Steve 


Lopez feature columnist. 


What they need bomb 
thrower. Like 
Indeed, making sense 
the city will prove the 
biggest challenge. There 
have been important tacti- 
cal changes. cover the 


sprawl Los Angeles, the 


2002 


Journalists’ switching jobs unusual, but the flow between the 
two Timeses has been particularly heavy. One early high-level ar- 
rival Los Angeles, 1977, was the New York Times Rome bureau 
chief, Alvin Shuster, who became foreign editor. But more recent 
ly, was the other way, with least thirty-two going east the 
past decade astonishing number. With the arrival Dean 
Baquet the trend now has reversed. Here are the switchers 
irrent iob descriptions. including some who have later left 
with Current JOD Gescriptio is, INCludINg some who Nave tater ler proved. The tront page, the 
(titles listed are with new paper), compiled from several sources California section, Business, 
and not necessarily complete 
ean Managing editor { 
Dean Baquet Managing editor : 
Jonn Montorio Deputy managing editor 
Rick Flaste Features editor 
Kevin Sack National investigative reporter 
Michalene Bucico Food and restaurant editor 
Keith Bradsher Hong Kong bureau 
Michael Wines Moscow bureau 
Tom Redburn Economics editor 
Douglas Naty 
Ruth Reichl (lef 
(left) 
Clarisse Jones (left, now USA Today) 
Rick Bragg Roving national correspondent 
Th orl aft 
Douglas Frantz Turkey bureau chief 
q 
Janny Scott Metro reporter 
Doreen Carnajal (left) 
(left, now editor, Boston Globe) 
Metro reporter, New York 
Technology reporter 
Science correspondent 
Editorial page ) 
Chicago bureau chief 
Marc Lacey Nairobi correspondent 
Metro reporter, New York 
A 
Afghanistan correspondent 
Mary Williams Walsh Business reporter 


q 
q 


editors have borrowed the model 


y city charter, 1s really 


with subtleties best understood 


the natives. But even they seem 


ness side, morale also improved, 


the financial picture 


> 0) he | 
September 30, 2001, the last avail- 
] ] 
able 


percent, dropping 972,957. 


Puerne 
increase for 
twenty-five 
need quality circulation, not raw 


dropped last year, did for 


Company does not publicly break 
down revenues for each publica- 


tion, but revenues for all 


down percent January; per- 
cent more February. 
Jack Fuller, the Tribune 


Company newspaper division, 
nevertheless says the financial per- 
formance the Times “exceeded 
our expectations.” $50 million 
investment was made convert 
produce 
that had been 
Additionally, the 
most, not all, the sixty cross- 
made 
hrough its Tribune Media Net 
sales organization. Media Net 
showed percent revenue gain 
the first quarter the year, ac- 


cording Puerner. 


Los Angeles-area printing plant 


neglected. 


One move, however, has irri- 


ated all the Tribune Company 


newsrooms. demonstrate the 


reach the company, Howard 
Tyner, vice president news, 
asked editors implement new 
byline protocol. story 
by, say, the L.A. Times global af- 
fairs specialist Robin Wright 
carried other papers as, for 


example, “Robin Wright, Specia 
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was part 
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inis 
was not 


not Third f 4 disa 
were not inirad, 1 a dlsaste 
struck the Sears Tower Chica- 

hinl it \ 
think readers L.A. would 
like know the story carried 
the L.A. Times was written 

reporter for the i? e who 
Knows Chicago 

Asked 1f this policy foresnhad 
move toward shared 
OWS a MOVe SNared u- 
reaus, Fuller says, “The Tribune 


> vered” Already 
ers uncovered. 1d 


are urged consult each 
other about Latin 


and Central Asia. “We 


h 


| 
a school super nt 


rintendaent. 


se product t 


kind cutting-edge produc 


goo 


the 


insane goal. The goal 


i? el OVE > co- 


the Los Angeles Times 


Sunday 


ESPN the 


Magazine, and Esquire. 


Says one miffed edi 
used The New York Times ugs me. First, the story 
emphasis the city core. The for and it’s mis- 
problem is, there one. Even eading readers. Second, ‘spe- 
m4\ - rding he n nce hing 
the mayor, according the con- cial means free-lance, something Los Angeles Times 1980. 
A ho } 
overall blueprint, the “identi 
ly Trust. how was the mere made nc } 
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BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


other 1,474 
common re- 

action the un- 
precedented sweep the 
Pulitzer Prizes this year 


ny 


P-HEAVY PULITZE 


trend. The Pulitzers are but 
one measure quality jour- 
nalism, and the prize has 
been criticized too estab- 
lishment-oriented, skewed 
Eastern bias and elite con- 
nections. Nevertheless, the 
Pulitzers, more than any 
other award, are the bench- 
mark for newspaper excel- 
lence. 

how explain the fact 
that only four newspapers 
(the Times, the Post, the Los 
Angeles Times, and the Jour- 
nal) can reasonably expect 
win least one Pulitzer 


The New York seven 

aberrant news year. The 

biggest domestic story the 

last sixty years liter- 

teen Pulitzers this year were 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 


related September and 
its aftermath. 

But there’s more 
than that. matter how 
extraordinary the events 
last fall, this year’s Pulitzer 
dominance merely spike 


otherwise 


trend: over the last fifty years, shrink- 


ing number newspapers are winning 


larger share Pulitzer prizes. 


broke down the winners since 1950 and 
found the following: 


The percentage the prizes gar- 
nered each decade the top five win- 
ners has risen steadily from percent 
percent. 


Although the number Pulitzers 
awarded jumped from 140 cate- 
gories were added, the number win- 
ning publications remained virtually 
unchanged. Thus, the number papers 
winning multiple Pulitzers each decade 
has risen. And, more telling, the share 


PERCENT TOTAL PRIZES WON MULTIPLE WINNER 


WINNERS EACH DECADE PERCENT TOTAL WINNERS 


the prizes going those multiple win- 
ners has gone from half the 
three-fourths the 


paper had won more than eight 
Pulitzers decade, until the Times won 
ten between 1971 and 1980. But the 
1990s, three papers won ten more 
the Times, seventeen; The Washington 
Post, thirteen; The Wall Street Journal, ten. 


Clearly, prizes can seen certain 
kind wealth, the rich are getting richer. 
Does this mean the poor are getting 
poorer well? Caution order when 
extrapolating broad truths about the 
health U.S. newspapers 


each year, and only another 
seven eight will win with 
any regularity? 

“They are superior pa- 
pers, says Brian Toolan, ed- 
itor The Hartford Courant 
and Pulitzer juror the last 
two years. “They hire well, 
they pay better than most 
everyone else, they are locat- 
interesting places, and they have 
missions that are broader and more am- 
bitious than most can afford. All 
that adds spectacular journalism 
happening there with some frequency.” 

Another way look that this 
Pulitzer gap symptomatic grow- 
ing quality gap between the top newspa- 
pers and the rest the field. This does- 
mean that there isn’t excellent work 
being done small- and mid-sized 
dailies. The question goes beyond the in- 


dividual reporters and editors, one 


resources and commitment public 
service the highest levels the orga- 
nization. 

“There quality gap and fear 
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Why the Pulitzer Club Getting Exclusive? 
| 


4 


growing, says Jay Harris, the 
and member the Pulitzer Board. 
the number papers with reporters 
D.C., with reporters overseas, with the 
ability willingness send them there. 
many papers today rely The New 
York Times and the Los Angeles Times- 
Washington Post wires for virtually 
their high-end coverage.” 

witnessed it, too, the disap- 
pearance once-strong papers from the 
ranks Pulitzer winners. The St. Loui 
Post-Dispatch, for example, won five 
Pulitzers the 1950s and 1960s, but 


hasn’t won since 1972. the 1950s, The 


Des Moines Register won four Pulitzers, 


former 
publisher the San Jose Mercury News 


two fewer than Times. But since 1980 


the Register has won only three (the last 
coming 1991), while the Times has 
forty. The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
meanwhile, won eleven 
1980s, and only one since. 
hard overstate the role that the 


won 


Pulitzers the 


corporatization the news business has 


played widening this gap. many 


newspapers now are part big media 


companies, often publicly traded and 
profit-driven, and managed execu- 
tives with little connection the 
newsroom. Along the way, resources 
have been siphoned from the 
room, editorial missions dulled and nar- 


news- 


rowed, and most papers find themselves 


monopoly situations that tend en- 
courage journalistic caution over risk- 
taking and aggressiveness. 


used that there were 


across the country that were better able 


the kind 


journalism that wins | 


Pulitzers pay the staff, train the 


staff, have the newshole that accom- 
modates Pulitzer-caliber says 
Geneva Overholser, former Pulitzer 


juror and board member who edited The 


when last 
That gap has grown 
the Pulitzer gap has grown.” 


Des Moines Register 1991 
won Pulitzer. 


course there are other factors this 


growing concentration Pulitzer win- 


ners. the emergence The New York 
Times real national newspaper (com- 
plete with doorstep delivery coast 
coast), for instance, and the development 
the Internet, which makes possible 
read the major dailies each day from any- 
where the country, the big papers enjoy 
bit headstart: going Pulitzer 
judges have read their projects, are fa- 
miliar with their columnists 
porters. love Maureen Dowd’s column,” 
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Total number prize 112 142 140 
newspapers winning awards 
singie prizes | 
multiple prize 


says Hartford’s Toolan. 
there table Pulitz 


entries, maybe 


bit more eager read than one 


talented columnist from Laramie 
who I’ve never heard of.” 
talented photographer from 
Jersey, 


Hacken- 


sack, New who many feel was 


This year was 


snubbed. Few quarrel with the excellence 


The New York September 
photography, but the outcry from the 
journalistic community over the Pulitzer 
Board’s failure give the prize the 
totemic firefighter photo from 
ground zero echoes the general con- 


Recor 


cerns editors like Bailon The 


lot more good work going the coun- 
try than reflected the 

ays. like see recognized.” 
lso, with the addition cate- 


Dailas Morning News: 


gories like criticism, the big pa- 


talented critics covering 
world-class subjects archi- 
tecture, film, theater, and music, where- 
many papers are lucky have some- 
one double movie reviewer 
their spare time. fact, since 1970, 
when criticism was added, only thirteen 
papers have won that prize, and the only 
ones you might not able guess were 

the Raleigh News Observer and the 
Boston Phoenix, both one-time winners. 


And certainly there are other takes 


this question newspaper quality gap 


1 
1 


the 
The Buffalo News, 
tion resources vital, “but 


rees tha the ques- 
not 
convinced that you huge staff and 
helps, but don’t think you can draw 
Nor can 


direct line 
drawn between the rise corporate 


direct 
ownership and the 
Robert Rivard, editor 
Express-News and juror 
played both good role and role. 
Every time hear recall the 
good old days family ownership, 


someone 
family-owned papers 
that were horrible, including this paper, 

and how much some these papers have 
under corporate ownership. 


But it’s first world, third world thing. 
The best are getting better just like all 
are getting better, it’s relative.” 

Yet clearly funda- 
mental happening here. How many re- 
porters work each day believing 
their paper could win Sure, re- 
papers The Oregonian and The 
Dallas Mor ning News have regu- 
lar contenders; and every couple years 
small paper makes appearance, often 
the result breaking news story its 
community (the Gre Forks Herald and 
the floods) hot national issue with 
strong local strand (the Rutland 


reminded fifty 


something more 


Margaret Sullivan, editor 


| 
| i 
q | 


editorials gay marriage Vermont). 
But these are the exceptions that 
the rule. 
into region’s newspapers and find pa- 
pers aspiring journalism that was 


Says 


used you could deep- 


quality where people would say, 
should win Pulitzer for that,” 
Loren Ghiglione, dean the Medill jour- 
nalism school Northwestern and four- 
time Pulitzer juror. “Part resources, 
but that has led self-image 


piped the wake the Pulitzers this 


year Jim Romenesko’s MediaNews site: 


prove 


“You give newspaper staff Ford 


Escort, tell them race like Ferrari and 


expect come first,’ says Forrest 


Brow Nn, a COpy edit 


those papers that 
and have done for years.” Christine 
Black, former reporter with The Boston 
Globe and later with CNN, who now free- 
“The New York Times not 
trying get rid every reporter over the 
age 45. Tom Friedman not being told 
that cannot take reporting trip the 
Middle East because too expensive. 
Metro reporters the Post are not being 


told never use 


lances, says: 


edEx make over- 


seas telephone call because the 


server, arguing that the Pulitzers went 
“put journalism first 


Some argue that the pursuit prizes 


not the best way spend limited re- 
sources, and they have point. One Ohio 


says could focus the bulk his 


resources each year project designed 


win Pulitzer. “But,” asks, 
that really serving this community?” 
Still, the modern mandate for all 
but few papers intensely local cover- 
age, why that only three the last 
ten public-service Pulitzers went pa- 
pers with less than 200,000 circulation, 
with the last four going the Times, The 
Oregonian, and two The Washington 
Post? And why have only three the last 


ten investigative Pulitzers gone papers 
? 


with less than 400,000 

This year’s big-paper dominance gen- 
erated some criticism (and not just from 
the little guys) about the need make 
the Pulitzers more inclusive 
journalism all levels. “If this the 
trend the future,’ wrote Howard 
Kurtz The Washington Post, “maybe 
the Pulitzers should follow the National 
Magazine Awards and have different 
prizes for publications different circu- 
lation categories.” Even before this year, 
there were those who felt the Pulitzers 
had become too concentrated. 1999, 


good | 


“would 


Des Moines 
Register/Tribune 


UPI 

Nashington Star 
Daily News 
Atlanta Journal/Constitution 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Dallas Morning News 
Freelance 
St. Times 
Seattle Times 
Denver Post 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Detroit Free Press 


Louisville Courier Journal 


SCO N WO CO OO WN N WD 


Baltimore Sun 


Christia 
Monitor 


Science 


Boston Herald 
Miami News 
Observer 


ore 
W 


PULITZER BOX SCC 


TAD TEN 


list all winners since 1950 


ORE 


1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s 


OTHER PAPERS WITH MORE WINNERS 


appears the Web (www.cjr.org) 


Max Frankel, the former editor The 
New York Times, wrote about the 
“Pulitzer paradox” the paper’s Sunday 
magazine: “Some provision urgently 
needs made for papers small cir- 
culation, which cannot normally com- 
pete costly investigations 
source-rich metropolitan dailies.” 

That same year James Ottaway, Jr., 
chairman Ottaway Newspapers Inc., 
took Frankel’s cry, sending letter 
Seymour Topping, the administrator 


the Pulitzer Prizes, urging that the board 
create separate category for papers 
under 100,000 circulation which 
would include percent all U.S. 
dailies (and all the papers the Ottaway 
chain, which owned Dow Jones). 
thought the Pulitzers were meant en- 
courage good journalism all papers,” 
Ottaway says. “What’s happening now 
discouraging for smaller papers.” 
Arguments for parallel Pulitzers effec- 
tively concede the fact that quality gap 
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POINT VIEW 


Finalists Should Public 


GENEVA OVERHOLSER chapter long and storied his- long 
tory the controversy over the Post 
Pulitzer Prize controversy already noted that jurors were advised 
finalists revealing the names engender not tell who their choices 
pub- lobbying and create still more de- But day after the vote “some 
licly soon probably would. But that neces- journalists were compiling lists.” Bates, 
they are chosen, sarily bad thing? The conversations the Pulitzer historian, says, “We people 
and the coming year place today tend among the the newspaper business are 
the perfect time make editors, who talk frequently the biggest blabbermouths earth.” 
the change. nine years Pulitzer one another. They’re the ones most likely This year, the curtain 
Board member and four years know the full list finalists revealed more tattered than ever. Edi- 

heard numerous arguments against deed, most likely Pulitzer jurors tor Publisher magazine called finalists’ 

going public with the juror-selected fi- mbers. 1994 USA Today “the worst-kept secret journal- 

nalists. None outweighs the ar- noted, “Critics say the Despite promises Pulitzer Prize 

guments behalf naming names. selection process vulnerable administrator Seymour Topping that 

often said need hold the campaigns big will not disclose the finalists chosen 
secret keep lobbying and public can applied subtly. finalists’ the annual awards, and the signing 
debate about the finalists mini- names were known all not just vowing keep mum the 
mum. But does this work? And insiders editors small- until the day when winners 
“lobby” mailing their prize prospects those lobbying and ensue.” Indeed, they “ensued” readily 

around Pulitzer Board members. tional activities that big-city editors al- year that put list final- 

Others “lobby” chatting their ready undertake? board members then ists its Web site. 

work other insider venues. chose ignore all, more power the end, there one 
Meanwhile, lively debate about likely least the opportunity reason end the secrecy: journalists 

more evident than ever this year the Other arguments for keeping the lid the best disinfectant. say bad 

public dissection the Seattle Times strike even less persuasive. Re- should cou 

series the Hutchinson Cancer leasing the names might take the not covered up. call 

search Center (see page 38). sure, actually winning, say some; rightness, and suggest transpa 

references that series employed hurt the Oscars. Releasing the cure for almost anything 

weasel Consent’ names, say others, would complicate the Prizes are bout get 

has won four major journalism awards, ability move finalists between the incon mparal ble Topping 

and the series rumored final- But those who complain new 

ist for the National Pub- this flexibility growing appro- school new 
lic Radio story. And Felicity out the having arkable number 

the New York Times media overview than juries, and en- board members. 

Pulitzer.” Doug Bates, historian their gripes now. secrecy doesn’t pre- 

the Pulitzer Prizes, said that afore- the complaints, openness seems un- Overholser regular columnist 

exists. But where would you draw others had circulations below Regardless, circulation not the pri- 

line subdividing the Pulitzers? Can pa- Maybe better place start mary issue. Great journalism comes 
pers with 5,000 circulation compete with the criteria the jurors use choose the shapes and sizes. “There are handful 

those with 100,000 circulation any more each category. now, papers that stand apart because their 
than those with 100,000 can are criteria for judging the en- journalism the publ 
with those with 500,000? For that matter, tries. the jurors and the board their top priority,” says Jay 

can papers with 300,000 circulation members determine what makes Harris. think the number papers 
compete with those with million circu- distinguished. Perhaps something that their top priority has de- 

lation? (It’s important note that, the the handicap system used clined, and that troubling.” 

forty-three Pulitzer finalists this year, could applied the Pulitzers, that 

only one, The Christian Science Monitor, additional weight given things like Brent Cunningham managing 

had circulation under 100,000, and only resources and mission. editor. 
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WARS 


Challenging Stories Before the Vote 


CASSANDRA TATE 


Wall Street Journals lead editori- 
was headlined RIGHTEOUS SEAT- 
Appearing four days before the 
final vote the Pulitzer Prizes, 


was in-your-face attack The 


Seattle Times and its series flaws clin- 
ical tests cancer research center. News- 
papers don’t normally engage such un- 
efforts kneecap their brethren 
right before the big race. Still, other kinds 
attacks the credibility would-be 
prizewinners are becoming more com- 
mon, especially cases involvi ing newspa- 
per investigations powerful institutions. 
Since 1994, the Pulitzer “Plan Award” 
has required that submissions accom- 
panied copies “any significant chal- 
lenge” their fairness and accuracy. But 
not everyone regards newspapers reli- 
able conduits for complaints about the 
newspapers’ own work. Added this level 
distrust are the high stakes: more than 
any other accolade, Pulitzer can confer 
aura legitimacy investigative se- 
ries. For people 
treated unfairly, the possibility that the 
newspaper could rewarded with 
Pulitzer represents insult added injury. 
For these reasons, targets such reporting 
have begun turn directly the Pulitzer 
board and its juries, with what administra- 
tor Seymour “preemptive 
challenges” intended discredit potential 
nominees before they can win prizes. 
Among the complaints filed with the 


Topping calls 


who feel they’ve been 


Pulitzer office recent years letter 


from two onion farmers Orange Coun- 
ty, New York, objecting what they called 
distortions New York Daily News edito- 
rials about the plight migrant workers 
(submitted for Pulitzer 1999 but not 


selected finalist); protest from prose- 
cutors accused misconduct Chicago 


Tribune investigation the justice system 
finalist for the Public Service award 


2000); and lengthy letter from the sheriff 


Prince George’s County, Maryland, 
claiming thirty-five major factual errors 
Washington Post series about abuses 
the police epartment finalist, 
along with The Seattle Times, the Inves- 


tigative Reporting category this year). 


The most elaborate 
complaint record 
far point-by-point 
rebuttal six-part 
series the reporter 
Sam Roe 
Chicago Tribune) for 
the Toledo Blade. The 
series, titled “Deadly 
Alliance: How Gov- 
ernment and Industry 
Chose Weapons Over 
government and in- 
dustry officials 
putting production 
safety the manu- 
facturing berylli- 
um, metal used nu- 
clear bombs, among other things. was 
published March and April 1999. 

Brush Wellman Inc., the nation’s only 
beryllium producer and the primary target 
the series, responded with 185-page 
critique titled Chronicle Reckless Re- 
porting: How Newspaper Chose Fiction 
Over Facts Its Search for the Sensation- 
al.” The document weighs about much 
small phone book and reads like legal 
brief. was prepared the Washington 
law firm Kirkland Ellis, which special- 
izes the defense corporate clients in- 
volved media disputes. Copies were sent 
the Columbia Journalism Review (which 
had awarded Laurel the series) well 
the Pulitzer office and the admin- 
istrators other journalism contests. An- 
ticipating that the Pulitzer judges would 
not have the time inclination study 
the entire tome, the law firm summarized 
its contents fourteen-page cover letter, 
inexplicably stamped “Confidential Not 
for Publication.” The package was waiting 
for the seven members the Investigative 
Reporting jury when they met select fi- 
nalists the Pulitzer that category 
March 2000. 

“Our was take what were prob- 
ably 150 entries many them multipart 
investigative and pare that down 


What pats 
d mt the ex; 


of trials they st; 


worker 


three two and half days. And one 


them has this big lead weight attached 
says David Boardman, assistant manag- 


ORA 


| 


Patients never knew the fut 


aked their tive 


The Hr 
riments in » 


ing editor The Seattle Times and mem- 
ber that jury. “It was pretty intimidating.” 
The jury nominated the 
anyway. (It lost out the final judging 
Associated Press investigation into the 
death Korean civilians Gun Ri; at- 
tacks the credibility that work sur- 
faced U.S. News World Report and 
other media barely 
month after the prize 
was awarded.) 
Coincidentally, 
Boardman 
project editor for the 
Pulitzer entry that car- 
ried the heaviest lead 
weight the start the 
judging process this year 
the Seattle 
five-part, 30,000-word 
series reporters Duff 
Wilson and David Heath 
about clinical trials con- 
ducted the 


series for 


h "weren't told 
ch they died 


ger 


tle Fred Hutchinson 
Research 
Center (“the 

Hutch”) Seattle. The re- 


port, titled “Uninformed 
Consent,’ was published March 2001. 
alleged that patients undergoing experi- 
mental bone-marrow transplants the 
Hutch the 1980s were not fully informed 
about the risks the trials, and were given 
drugs which the center and its doctors 
had financial interest. 

The Hutch, the largest bone-marrow 
transplant center the world and 
iconic institution Seattle, vigorously 
disputed the charges, turning local 
public-relations firm, Gogerty Stark 
Marriott Inc., help manage the fall- 
out. part that task, David Marriott, 
partner the company, contacted the 
administrators five major journalism 
contests ask the judges checked the 
accuracy work submitted them. 
“When individual, company, orga- 
nization comes under heavy, heavy 
scrutiny from the media, it’s hard re- 
spond because there forum for 
them respond in,” says. “It’s not 
fair fight, speak. They don’t have 
many other ways voice opinion 
about stories that are written about 
them except contact directly those 
who are giving the awards.” 

The inquiries were for informational 
purposes only, Marriott says “just 
find out how the judging works.” Only 
the case the Pulitzers was the cancer cen- 
ter involved direct appeal the judges. 
Hutch officials and lawyers worked closely 
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lled the 
Independent Research Institutes 
preparing thirteen-page complaint listing 
thirty-one “Major Factual Errors” 
(Randall Main, 


with trade group 


Hutch 


Association 


the 


vice dent and chief financial officer, 


president-elect AIRI.) The complaint 
was sent the Pulitzer board under the 
AIRI imprimatur January 2002. 


that point, the series had already 


begun collect accolades, including the 
Associated Press Managing Editors 
Laurel from Even 
more came the spring awards season 
moved into full swing: the George Polk 
Award for medical reporting, first place 


service award 


investi gative reporting from the National | 


Headliner Awards contest, the Roy 


Howard Award from the Scripps Howard 


Foundation, and the $25,000 Goldsmith 
Prize from Harvard University. 

was this accumulation prizes that 
apparently drove Laura Landro, assis- 
tant managing editor The Wall Street 
Journal, denounce the series col- 
umn titled “Good Medicine, Bad Jour- 
published March 19. 
noted the column that she was can- 
cer survivor who was treated the 
Hutch 1992. She did not mention that 
she also supporter the 
institution, saying later she felt that in- 
formation was irrelevant. She wrote that 
she had been 
work she described “fundamentally 
false.” Instead 
series “should used textbook case 
how the media can convey biased and 
misleading information about biomed- 
ical research. left out crucial facts, dis- 
torted others, 
that didn’t fit its sensational thesis.” 

For example, she said, the Times ig- 
nored the fact that the Hutch was the first 
center its kind stop the experimen- 
tal transplants when became clear they 
working. She also said there was 
evidence the center its doctors were 
driven financial interests conduct- 
ing the trials; that it’s “impossible say” 
the patients who died would have lived 
had received conventional treat- 
ment, and the patients rather than 
being dupes were “clearly informed” 
about the risks the experiments they 
participated in. Landro’s column did not 
elaborate support her charges. 

The column triggered fusillade that 
recalled the sulfurous exchanges between 
Joseph Pulitzer his contemporaries 
era. Michael Fancher, execu- 
tive editor the Times, defended the se- 
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Landro 


“dismayed” see the 
Times collect prestigious awards for 


“racking prizes,’ the 


and ignored everything 


ries column titled “Good Journalism, 


Bad Critique” 
out that Landro had not cited 
single factual inaccuracy the reporting; 
the Journal responded with sneering ed- 
itorial (“Tort-Lawyer Journalism”) tha 
implied Times had overly cozy rela- 
tionship with lawyers suing 
when the Times complained that the edi- 
torial was “misleading and fundamentally 
the Journal fired back with even 


published both papers), 


the Hutch; 


snippier editorial Seattle”), 


concluding that “what really needs cor- 
One bone cont ention this in- 


ernecine squabbling was letter Landro 


wrote the Times shortly after the serie 

was published, making many the same 
points she subsequently raised her col- 
umn. 


trying 


The Journal accused the Times 
evade the spirit the Pulitzer 


rules not publishing the letter, and 


thereby not having pass the 
judges. 
one “hundreds” received the paper 

priority choosing letters for 
tion was given those from local read- 
ers. The submission the 
Pulitzer Board did include letter from 
Landro that was published the Janu- 
ary/February 2002 issue faulting 
the magazine for awarding Laurel 
most undeserving journalistic effort.” 


Times executives say the letter was 


debate brought new attention 


old issue: how best ensure 


that Pulitzer entries are accurate 
and objective (and original, given 
several plagiarism scandals). The 


Pulitzer Board has resisted calls that take 
greater role vetting the submissions, 
stipulating instead that the newspapers 
themselves take note relevant criticism. 
But the board has also become more open 
direct appeals from third 

The challenges certainly make the 
Pulitzer judging process more cumber 
some. Since the board typically invites the 
entrant respond any complaint, 
Pulitzer entry might consist the initial 


stories themselves (which, the case 
complicated investigative series, can easily 


amount 20,000 words and more), sto- 


ries about the impact the stories (police 


probes, legislative actions, lawsuits, and 


forth), rebuttals the stories, and rebut- 
tals the rebuttals. “It’s very difficult sit- 
uation for juror,” says Pete Carey, in- 
vestigative reporter for the San Jose 
cury News (and Pulitzer winner himself) 
who served this year’s Investigative Re- 
porting jury. 
hours 


Mer- 


took two and half 
ead all the Hutch stuff the first 
time. this becomes some sort legal 


that would nec- 
good thing. That could inter- 

fere with the process.” 
the other hand journalists 


nclhiding re Ire t rr or hoe 


ide nt lera > it in ntcide 
side tolerating, not inv outside 
L 1 rie 
views about the merits of contest entries. 
actually kind useful see all that 


stull Carey Says. Doug las Clif LOI nolhes of 


tuff, 
slo r > 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and another 


1 > 
e > Invecticatiy 
member this year’s Investigative Report- 


ing jury, acknowledges that complex, vo- 

welg against 
entry, the latter sta ges the 


membhe 
> when members of the 


ra reason to take somet 


SO be : dis counted as 

verk) > h ro 
overkill, generate sympathy from jurors 
who have been the receiving end 


hav lle 
what they considered groundless, ham- 


handed attacks). Even so: “How can you say 


challenge the accuracy conclusions 
“anid he imk tr t 
lL 


fairness. would 


Ke Sayl ing in a trial, 


> 
aving the defense present case woul 


encumbrance the judici rocess. 


Complaints 


apparen 


“On the merits, com- 
tition with the other entries, The Seattle 

Times simply lost out, 
Reporting 


went instead three writers for The 


judging 


Topping says. 
if 


litzer for 200 


Washington Post, for series 
problems the city’s child welfare system. 

For Duff Wilson, co-author the 
entry, the decision was second 
near-miss. was nominated finalist 
for Pulitzer the Public Service catego- 
1998 for series about toxic waste 
that was being recycled fertilizer. That 
series, too, was subject complaint 
filed with the Pulitzer Board, 
Wilson was not given copy 
chance respond its contents. 
thinks the current system, with its provi- 
sions for rebuttal from the newspaper, 
improvement. “These p.r. responses 
can get pretty slick and disingenuous, 
not downright lying,” says. “These 
people play hardball, and sometimes hey 
throw spitballs. Still, hink the board 
should remain open “legitimate” chal- 
lenges. ‘Sometimes these discussions re- 
ally help,” says. “They might have pre- 
vented some embarrassments the past. 
The more talking, the better.” 


Cassan di ra Tate worked asa jot irnalist jor 
twenty years before earning Ph.D. his- 
tory the University Washington 


Seattle. She the author Cigarette Wars. 


Clifford asks. “It’s basic form 
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Excellence the Only Guidepost 


Seymour Topping, for- 


mer managing editor 


The New York Times, 


has been the administra- 
tor the Pulitzer Prizes 


July and will suc- 

ceeded Sig Gissler, 


professor 
Graduate School Jour- 


Topping 


nalism and former editor the Milwau- 


kee Journal. Topping was interviewed 
Brent Cunningham, managing editor. 
How you explain the growing concentra- 
tion Pulitzer winners over the last fifty 
years? 


think that more commentary 
the state American journalism than 


the Pulitzer process. far the 


Pulitzer process concerned, the stan- 
dard criteria excellence. When the 
Pulitzer Board reviews entry, does- 
discuss the circulation the news- 
paper except possibly Public Ser- 


vice the location the newspaper, 


the ownership the newspaper, 
whether not the newspaper has won 
any previous Pulitzer prizes. for that 
matter, has already won Pulitzer 
Prize the current competition. The 


judging based solely excellence, 


comparative excellence. 
Obviously, the larger newspapers, 


with talented staffs and greater re- 
sources that enable them commit 
teams projects travel abroad, have 
great advantage. the end the 


judging this year, remarked the 
board that was regrettable that 
didn’t have any prizes awarded small 
newspapers. Everyone around the table 
agreed, but there wasn’t any move 


opinion expressed that ought 


change the process compensate for 
the preponderance wins larger 


and medium-sized newspapers. This 


stemmed from the belief the current 


board, well other boards going 


back 1917, that the over-riding crite- 
ria should excellence. 


Would you agree that there growing 
quality gap? 


find somewhat difficult generalize 
based the Pulitzer experience. But 
think that there gap, and probably 
growing gap, between what the smaller 
newspapers can and what the larger 
papers can do. relates many prob- 
lems budgetary mainly, and compe- 
tition with other media. For example, 
small newspapers some communities 
are against cable competition that 
has cut very sharply into their advertis- 
ing base, resulting very tight news 
budgets. There are many factors. 


But even given that reality, you still think the 
current approach judging Pulitzers 
valid? 


There are competitions that take into 
account size circulation, and they 
serve journalism well. But now, the 
Pulitzer Board makes its contribution 
with its emphasis excellence across 
the board. 


Why not name the finalists? 


That change was discussed board 
members early last year, and also 1994. 
The board never acted. would not ex- 
clude the possibility that such change 
will come for consideration the 
current board future board. The 
Pulitzer Prize process not set stone. 

There are that mitigate 
against publishing the finalists. One 
them partisan lobbying. think the 
level lobbying are getting now has 
real effect the juries the board. 
However, you published the finalists 
think there would great intensifica- 
tion lobbying. And frankly, 
know what impact lobbying that 
scale would have the process. 

The best argument for publishing the 
finalists that might surface informa- 
tion that could useful the board 
making decision. Having said that, 
nine-year tenure, have not seen 
single case where information has sur- 
faced after the award that was detri- 
mental that the board regretted giving 
the award. 

Another reason there has been some 
hesitancy publishing the finalists 


factors 


advance the award the public confu- 
sion that would result these cases 
where the board exercised its present li- 
cense not making award all, 
making award entry other than 
those nominated. Last year, for example, 
the board wanted see more entries 
than the three nominations Commen- 
tary. returned the jury and asked 
for further suggestions, and conse- 
quence the award went Dorothy Rabi- 
nowitz The Wall Street Journal, who 
had not been nominated. This year, 
the investigative category, none the 
three nominees won. The award went 
The Washington Post story that dealt with 
the systematic abuse deprived children 
the District Columbia. The board 
justifies such procedures which ex- 
ercises only with three-fourths vote 
the feeling that has broader out- 
look, overview all the entries and 
how they relate one another, and other 
factors that are sometimes not available 
apparent all the jurors. 


How you balance the need for secrecy 
against the need for openness? 


The Pulitzer Board journalistic orga- 
nization, and therefore its procedures 
should open possible. There has 
been some criticism our procedures 
being too secretive, but would question 
that. When brief the jurors, stress 
the need for confidentiality until there 
announcement the winners, simply 
that the whole process will not en- 
cumbered partisan lobbying, and also 
avoid unnecessary pain those indi- 
viduals who might disappointed the 
board decides not make nomination 
shift nomination from one cate- 
gory another. However, stress the 
jurors that once announcement has 
been made, they are perfectly free dis- 
cuss their deliberations openly, write 
about them they care to. far the 
board concerned, there necessity 
for some the conversations remain 
privileged order assure uninhibited 
discussion, but the procedures them- 
selves are public, and there effort 
conceal them. think that quite im- 
portant point. 


2002 
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It's where you live 


The New York Times 
ts: The Washington Post, 
The Washington Post 


Breaking News Reporting 
The Wall Street Journal staff 

Finalists: Daily News staff, New York; 
The New York Times 


Reporting 
Sari Horwitz, Scott Higham, and 
Sarah Cohen, 

the The Washington Post 

Dayton Daily News staff; 
Duff Wilson and David Heath, 
The Seattle Times; Craig Whitlock, 
David Fallis, and April Witt, 
The Washington Post 


Finalist 


Explanatory Reporting 
The New York Times staff 
Finalists: David Finkel, 

The Washington Post; 

The New York Times staff 


eat Reporting 

Gretchen Morgenson, 

The New York Times 

Finalists: Patrick Healy, The Boston 
Jack Kelley, US. lay 


National Reporting 
The Washington Post staff 


Finalists: Douglas Birch and Gary 
Cohn, the Baltimore Sun; Gregory 
Vistica, The New York Times 


International Reporting 
Barry Bearak, The New York Times 


Finalists: Dexter Filkins, The New York 
Times; The Washington Post staff 


Feature 


Barry Siegel, the Los Angeles Times 


Finalists: Ellen Barry, The Boston Globe; 


David Maraniss, 
The Washington Post 


Nat Hentoff, The Village Voice 


Criticism 

Justin Davidson, Newsday, 
Long Island, New York 
Finalists: John King, 

the San Francisco Chronicle; 
Joseph Morgenstern, 

The Wall Street Journal 


Editorial Writing 

Alex Raksin and Bob Sipchen, 

the Los Angeles Times 

Finalists: William Freivogel, 

the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Philadelphia Daily News editorial board 


Editorial Cartooning 

Clay Bennett, 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Marshall Ramsey, the 

Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Mississippi; 

Ben Sargent, 

the Austin American-Statesman 


Breaking News Pho tography 
The New York Times staff 

Thomas Franklin, The 
Record, Hackensack, New Jersey; 
Tyler Hicks and James Hill, 
The New York Times 


Feature Photography 
The New York Times staff 

Albert Diaz, The Miami 
Herald: Mike Stocker, 
Enrique Valentin, and 
Hilda Perez, the Sun-Sentinel, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


LETTERS AND DRAM 


Fiction 

Empire Falls Richard Russo 

(Alfred Knopf) 

The Corrections Jonathan 
Franzen (Farrar, Straus and Giroux); 
John Henry Days, Colson Whitehead 
(Doubleday) 


Pulitze Commentary Drama 
Prizes Thomas Friedman, Topdog/Underdog Suzan-Lori Parks 
The New Times The Glory Living 
Finalists: Michael Daly, Rebecca Gilman; Yellowman 
the Daily News, New York; Dael Orlandersmith 
Public Service 


History 

The Metaphysical Club: Story Ideas 
America Louis Menand 

(Farrar, Straus and Giroux) 

Deep Souths: Delta, Piedmont, 
and the Sea Island Society the Age 
Segregation William Harris 

(The Johns Hopkins University Press); 
Facing East from Indian Country: 

Native History Early America 
Daniel Richter Harvard 
University Press) 


Biography 
John Adams David McCullough 
(Simon Schuster) 


Hour Before Daylight: 
Memories Rural Boy hood Jimmy 
Carter (Simon Schuster); Grant 
Jean Edward Smith (Simon Schuster) 


General Non-Fiction 

Carry Home: Birmingham, 
Alabama, the Climactic Battle the 
Civil Rights Revolution Diane 
McWhorter (Simon Schuster) 


War Time Peace: Bush, 
Clinton, and the Generals 
David Halberstam (Scribner); 
The Noonday Demon: Atlas 
Depression Andrew Solomon 
(Scribner) 


Poetry 
Practical Gods Carl Dennis 
(Penguin Books) 

The Seven Ages Louise 
(The ECCO Press/Harpe rCollins); 
The Beforelife Franz Wright 
(Alfred Knopf) 


Music 
Ice Field Henry Brant 
Finalists: Rilke Songs Peter 


ieberson; Ten Kind (Symphony 
No. David Rakow 
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extraordinary news year, took 
extraordinary journalism stand out. 


Alex Raksin and Bob Sipchen 


2002 Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Writing 
| 


Barry Siegel 
2002 Pulitzer Prize for Feature Writing 


the world’s attention was 
atters war and peace, three 
Los Angeles Times journalists 


the struggles that shape 


our character and our society. 
Barry Siegel went rural Utah 
tell the story 2-year-old’s tra 
death, anguished father’s 
and beloved judge forever haunted 
the consequences his decisions. 
Alex Raksin and Bob Sipchen 
esearched for months the issue 
cally mentally ill street people. 


The pair spent time the streets, 


awarding the 


& Vic 


Pulitzer Prizes 


shelters and the courts, looking 
for answers. Their forceful and 
eloquent series editorials made 
difference helping pass long-stalled 
legislation and raising awareness 

| 


the judges 


called Si ege s story 


| 

| 

and series “cor 

| 
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prehensive 
call 


and 
their 


day 


the 26th and 27th for Times 
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CBS News, David Martin and 
Mary Walsh for Reporting 
National Security the CBS 
Evening News and Minutes 


WABC-TV, New York, Jim 
Hoffer and Daniela Royes for 
Caught Off Guard 


CBS News, Minutes, Steve 
Kroft and Leslie Cockburn, for 
America’s Worst Nightmare? 


National Magazine 
General Excellence 

(Over 2,000,000 circ.) 

Newsweek 

Finalists 

Better Homes and Gardens 
National 

The Oprah Magazine 

Time 


(1,000,000 2,000,000 circ.) 
Entertainment Weekly 
Finalists 

ESPN The Magazine 

Fortune 

Style 


Vanity Fair 


(500,000 1,000,000 circ.) 
Vibe 

Finalists 

Gourmet 

Jane Magazine 

The New Yorker 

Wired 


(200,000 500,000 circ.) 
National Geographic Adventure 
Finalists 

Details 

Saveur 

Sports Illustrated Women 
Texas Monthly 


(Under 200,000 circ.) 
Print 

Finalists 

The American Scholar 
City 

MBA Jungle 

Nest 


ere for work done between 


Awards: Silver Batons 


Batons the Alfred duPont-Colur 


CNN, Nic Robertson and 


Jonathan Miller for Northern 


Dying for Peace 


Palfreman Film Group, 
FRONTLINE/NOVA and 
Boston, for 
Harvest Fear, PBS 
CBS Evening News and 
Steve Hartman for 
Everybody Has Story 


Winner 


Personal Service 


hic lventure 
National Geograph Adventure 


Finalists 
BabyTalk 

MBA Jungle 
Money Magazine 


Worth 


Leisure interests 
Vogue 

Finalists 

Field Stream 

The Oprah Magazine 


+ Magazine 
Philadelphia MAQAZINE 


Sports Illustrated 
Travel+Le 21sure 


Reporting 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Finalists 

Fortune 

The New Yorker 
Time 

Yankee 


Public 
The Atlantic Monthly 


San Francisco Magazine 


Sports Illustrated 


Feature Writir 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Finalists 

Esquire 

Los Angeles Magazine 
Men’s Journal 

The New Yorker 


National Public Radio and 


Peter Overby for Campaign 


Finance Coverage 
Court for 

The Interrogation 
Michael Crowe 


WNYC Radio, New York, 
and Beth Fertig for 
The Edison Schools Vote 


Columns and 

Commentar 
ew York 

Finalists 

Newsweek 


Newsweek (second nomination) 


The Oxford American 


Finalists 
The A d 4{merican Scholar 
Harper’s Magazine 


Men’s Journal 


The New Yorker (second nom 


Reviews and Critic 


Harper’ S Maga izine 
Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Gourmet 

The New Yorker 


Profile Writing 
The New Yorker 
Finalists 

Esquire 

Harper’s Magazine 
Los Angeles gazine 


Single-Topic 
Time 
Finalists 

Magazine 
Gourmet 

The Nation 

The New Yorker 


Seattle, for 
Why the Orcas Puget 
Sound Are Dying 


Los Angeles, and 


Randy Paige, for Poison Plant 


KOLD-TV, Tucson, and Chip 


Yost, for Exploding Patrol Cars? 


ABC News, Terence Wrong and 
Peter Bull for Hopkins 24/7 


Details 
Finalists 


Photo graphy 

Vanity Fair 

Finalists 

National Geographic 
Ads venture 

Newsweek 

Time 

Vogue 

Fiction 

The New Yorker 

Finalists 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Harper’s Magazine 

The Paris Review 

Zoetrope 


neral Excellence 


Finalists 

Belie et 

The Chronicle Higher 
Education 

Rollingstone.com 

Slate 
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Here are the winners University Awards Television 
and Radio Journalism. The and June 30, 2001. Gold 
Batons were awarded. 
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Design 
Audubon 
Esquire 
Nest 
Time 
Essays 
The New Yorker 
Self 
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FINALISTS 


Knight Ridder 


Taste Slavery” 


Sumana Chatterjee and 


Sudarsan Raghavan 
Reporters found boys 
enslaved remote 
Ivory Coast farms, 


cocoa, and 


concluded that slavery 


tainted nearly every 


chocolate product. 


The Los Angeles Times 


“Revealing Terrorism” 


Bob Drogin, Josh 
Meyer, Craig Pyes, 
William Rempel 
and Sebastian Rotella 
team reporters 
covered the trial 
Ahmed Ressam, and 
followed their leads 
the little-known 
international terrorist 


network which 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THE WINNER THE 


2002 Goldsmith Prize for Investigative Reporting 


Duff Wilson and David Heath 

The Seattle Times 

“Uninformed Consent: What patients ‘The Hutch’ 

weren't told about the experiments which they died.” 

Patients the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Center had been deprived 
essential information about the risks clinical trials which 


they were enrolled. 


Ressam belonged, its 2000, how many votes Goldsmith Prize for 
links Osama bin might have been lost, Investigative Reporting 
Laden, and the high and how the system annual award 


level terrorist threat could repaired for $25,000 honors 


facing the United the future. the journalist journal- 
States. ists whose investigative 


The Washington Post 
The Los Angeles Times Blue Wall Silence 
“The New FDA: False Confessions” 
Partnership With David Fallis, 
Deadly Risk” 
David Willman 


investigative 


series related stories 
best promotes more 
effective and ethical 
1, y or Nent 
Craig Whitlock and 
the making public 
April Witt 
policy, the practice 
year-long investiga- 
politics. 


reporter saved many tion the Prince 


lives exposing the George’s County Police Financial for the 
deadly risks Department deter- Goldsmith Awards 
prescription drugs mined that their police Program provided 


approved the FDA shot and killed more the Goldsmith-Green- 


under new market- people, per officer, than field Foundation from 


friendly mandate. any other large police the estate Berda Marks 
force the U.S., and 


also led civil 


Goldsmith. 


The Orlando Sentinel For more information 

Exposing the Flaws contact: 

Sean Holton, al. www.shorensteincenter.org 

: interrogation room 

The ran year- 
coercion. 

long series investigating 


what went wrong with 


the Florida vote 
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How the Press Has Helped and Hurt 
the Battle for Equality 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


legendary Ernie Pyle 


probably would have put back 
World War 

the decade between the gulf war 
and the current campaign against ter- 
rorism, women the U.S. military 
have commanded warships and air 
squadrons, piloted fighters and 
bombers. They have meted death and 
died themselves alongside 
leagues the present Central Asia con- 
flict. It’s not your father’s (or grandfa- 
ther’s) battlefield anymore, but that 
transformation longer attracting 
much attention from 
day Pyles out there 
dodging bullets. 

the 
woman uniform 
who captured the 
most news coverage 
recently 
even fighting 
Afghanistan. She was 
fighting instead 
the theater public 


things about the contempo- 
rary U.S. military, but the 


biggest shock might well 


| 
deemed discrimina- 
| 


tory. Her allies were U.S. news organiza- 


tions, starting with USA Today. 

April 2001 front-page interview 
with that paper, Lt. Col. Martha McSally, 
the Air Force’s highest-ranking female 
fighter pilot, accused the Pentagon 
unique form gender bias against U.S. 
military women Saudi Arabia. When 
off the base, they were required wear 
Muslim religious robes and headscarves, 
known Saudi Arabia abayas. U.S. 
military women, many them pilots 
like McSally, were also barred from get- 
ting behind the wheel car. With her 
public contention that the Pentagon’s 
regulations infringed 
rights equal treatment and religious 
freedom, the thirty-six-year-old aviator 


raised media stir that has continued off 


and for the past year. 

khaki line military women who have 
sought news coverage 
the whistle gender 
discrimination the 
services. Her case 
G-rated compared 
some, including the 
incident that started 
all: the infamous 1991 
Tailhook convention, 


which male aviators assaulted 
dozens female colleagues Las 
Vegas gathering military pilots. 

Since the end the draft 1973, 
when the services were only about one 
percent female, the Pentagon has relied 
increasingly women now about 
percent the forces fill its per- 
sonnel needs. more women have en- 
tered the services, demands for equal 
opportunity have increased. 

And through their coverage out- 
spoken military women, the news 
media have played direct and active 
role this struggle. Ironically, has 
proven exceedingly difficult for news 
outlets portray women military 
service fairly, without distortion, even 
journalists expose sexism and dis- 
crimination the ranks. 

One likely reason for the difficulty 
that many Americans still find the con- 
cept woman warrior disconcerting, 
even menacing. The woman making 
war shatters quintessential categories 
gender and family, most fundamentally 
the notion that men fight and women 
nurture. There ready category 
our culture for the woman profes- 
sional combat soldier; hence journal- 
ists, like many others, struggle fit the 


Coverage whistle-blowers has 


female-triendly policies well stereotypes 


2002 


with journalists expose discrimina- ity derailed the appointment Gen. who could not take care 
tion. That partnership has become well Josep Ralston the Joint themselves. Coughlin was ostracized 


military woman into some familiar and 
comfortable niche. What often happens 


then, according the sociologist Melis- 
Herbert, that military women are 
reduced one two derogatory labels. 
They are either threatening, super- 
macho whose femininity 
sexual orientations are doubt, they 
are frail, unreliable 
military competence open ques- 
tion. all makes Yossarian’s Catch-22 
seem like simple proposition. 

covering whistle-blowers 
the military, news media have fre- 
quently reached for the handy “Butter- 
fly” stereotype: the military woman 
Damsel Distress, requiring protec- 
tion. This tendency has caused not only 
problems fairness and accuracy re- 
porting but serious, practical difficulties 
for the women who enter partnership 


> whose 


] 
emaie 


symbiotic relationship between 
media and the whistle-blowers has 
repeatedly yielded coverage that forced 

the military’s hand. The resulting poli- 
cies have generally been female-friendly, 

stalled Tailhook investigation. num- 
ber senior naval officers were demot- 


ing out Tailhook abusers with sufficient 
vigor. Five years later, Hoster’s allega- 
tions led public and well-covered 
court martial. McKinney was cleared 
eighteen counts sexual misconduct 
but was demoted and forced into re- 


tirement result the trial. 
Most recently, Lt. Col. McSally’s 
COUGHLIN 


Tailhook the Nexis news archive; 
the two-month period after she went 
public, the number shot 995. 

Lt. Carey Lohrenz appeared Date- 
line NBC 1996 and embarrassed the 
Navy alleging she had been forced out 
her position carrier pilot 
because gender discrimination. Her 
nedia exposure contributed bitter de- 
bates Congress and the Navy over the 
fair treatment female aviators. 

Air Force Lt. Kelly Flinn, the first fe- 
male B-52 bomber pilot, used Minutes 
forum complain that she was 
being singled out for severe punishment 
adultery charge because she was 
woman. That and other news outlets, in- 
cluding The New York Times and The 
Washington Post, helped make her case 
that when male officers dallied, the brass 
usually looked the other way. The public- 


erage, including Minutes segment 
and dozens newspaper articles, and 
shared headlines with the Afghanistan 
campaign. McSally thus forced the Pen- 
tagon confront paradox had 
wanted fudge: How could the United 
States credit for 
Afghanistan’s Muslim women from the 
while forcing similar garb 
American women appease our Saudi 
allies? The answer was simple: could- 
January, the Pen announced 
that was rescinding the baya orders. 

For all the real gains that have result- 
from the partnership between the 
and military women, this progress 
has come high personal cost those 
who spoke out. Coughlin, McKinney’s 
accusers, McSally, and others came for- 


take 


ward that they and other women 
uniform could fully accepted the 
military. But the military mindset the 
very act going the press left them 

ypen being pil unreliable 


established over the decade. Staff after the Post got leak and got hate mail from Navy men, who 
First press was Lt. Paula that he, too, had had adulterous affair. regarde her weak, nde pendable 
Coughlin June ten With help from media adviser, re- officer. She eventually resigned her com- 

years ago she told ABC PrimeTime tired Sergeant Major Brenda Hoster mission disgust. Several the active- 


Live, World News Tonig with Peter Jen- 
nings, and The Washington Post that the 
Navy had failed investigate vigorously 
the 1991 Tailhook convention, where she 
was among those assaulted male pilots 
The Tailhook story had been fairly ab- 
stract because flesh-and-blood victim 
had come forward the national media 
until Coughlin, who described detail 
how she was pawed and attacked. She put 
human face the scandal and turned 
into blockbuster story that shook the 
Navy. the two-month period before 
she came forward, there were 176 stories 
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convinced The New York Times air 
her that the Army’s top NCO 
had assaulted and sexually harassed her. 
Sergeant Major the Army Gene McK- 
inney was line join Army panel 
aimed curbing sexual harassment. 
The lengthy front-page Times story 
February 1997, magnified Sam 
Donaldson PrimeTime Live version, 
turned Hoster’s accusations into huge 
national story. Several women uni- 
form came forward with similar allega- 
tions against McKinney, adding fire- 
power Hoster’s allegations. 


duty women who testified against McK- 
inney said they would leave the service 
shortly thereafter, having been attacked 
unfit soldiers McKinney’s defend- 
ers and out court. 

After McSally sought helping hand 
from the media, even her service evalu- 
ations took nosedive. She was 
disloyalty and being unprofessional 
Minutes interview, she acknowledged 
that her future the Air Force was un- 
clear. 

These whistle-blower stories posed 
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women are either super-macho Amazons 


frail whose competence open question 


difficulties different sort for the 
journalists who presented them. 


the surface, many press accounts 


female whistle-blowers being discrimi- 
nated against ostracized are quite sym- 


pathetic the women. Upon closer 


analysis, however, many these same ac- 
counts reinforce the very stereotypes the 
women were fighting against especial- 


the “Butterfly” notion military 


woman victim. Obviously, the victim 


label especially damaging member 
the armed forces. How can officer 
help defend the nation she cannot even 
manage take care herself? And yet 


this image frailty has been hallmark 


reports military women. 


This has been especially true televi- 


sion prime-time magazine shows, where 


one might have expected coverage with 
greater depth and subtlety than typical 


brief evening news stories. the media 


scholar Richard Campbell has pointed 
out, the magazine formula calls for 


the reporter intervene behalf the 


imperiled protagonist. Indeed, the 


reporter comes across like TV’s The 


Equalizer, gallant man who uses his su- 
perior strength protect woman. 


this mode, Sam Donaldson stood for 


Coughlin, Morley Safer for Flinn, and 
on. Unfortunately, the Equalizer formula 
fount sexist cliché. The reporters 
these segments, generally men, are the 
chief actors. They investigate and protect. 
women are Paulines Peril, prey 
all manner malevolent forces, although 
many journalists, both women and men, 


a 


who have covered the military would say 
that the typical woman uniform 
quite capable taking care herself. 

The power the victim theme has 
also led journalists blur key 
tions between cases. Some women have 
approached the press expose wrongs, 
help their sisters arms and seek justice, 
even the expense their careers 
reputations. Coughlin, Hoster, and Mc- 
Sally are all members that select group. 
the other hand, there are those who 
have used the media primarily advance 
their self-interest Flinn, who wanted 
avoid court-martial and keep flying 
52s, and Lohrenz, who was pressing for 
reinstatement carrier pilot. 

Yet despite these crucial differences, 
the coverage has tended lump the 
women together victims bullying 
males. one 1992 ABC segment, 
Coughlin, her dress whites, was identi- 
fied with the label, “Victim Sexual 
which pretty much sums what 
this courageous whistle-blower 
duced most other reports well. 

Flinn was similarly portrayed vic- 
tim sexist military, despite her ac- 
knowledgement that she had disobeyed 
orders continuing her relationship 
with married man. 1997 Min- 
utes segment, for instance, Morley Safer 
Equalizer declared incredulously, 
hard believe that someone her abil- 
ities and her character could jail.” 
face-to-face with Flinn, Safer back- 
handedly played her vulnerability. 

Safer: tough woman, yes? 

Flinn (in uniform, weeping): Yes. 

Safer: You could deal with that 

prison]? 

Flinn: (voice breaking): would deal 
with It’s not something really look 
forward (voice breaks) facing. 

Here was the very picture feminine 
frailty uniform, the Victim incarnate. 

Why wasn’t Coughlin labeled more 
positively “Fighter Against Sexual 
Abuse”? Why wasn’t Flinn labeled 
“Bomber Pilot Accused Insubordina- 
tion and Sexual Misconduct”? Perhaps 
powerful archetype. powerful, evi- 
dently, that has prevented journalists 


many whom are quite ignorant 


military culture start with from 
making the key distinction between the 


The risk distortion considerable 
not only because the archetypes that 
seem exert magnetic force jour- 
nalists, but also because these whistle- 
blower exposés tend draw far more 
news play than accounts progress to- 
ward gender equality. The have all 
the alluring elements tabloid journal- 
ism sex, violence, depravity, and the in- 
evitable fascination with anything that 
freakishly defies traditional boundaries 
and expectations from cloned sheep 
mothers who drown their children. The 
woman warrior falls into this “transnor- 
mal” category, even journalists struggle 
cast her something less sensational. 

Success stories and trend pieces outlin- 
ing gradual improvement simply cannot 
compete. One such success story, Rose- 
mary Mariner, the Navy’s first female 
squadron commander and frequent 
spokesperson for the Navy, was mentioned 
102 news items the Nexis archive be- 
tween 1978 and 1998. Another figure 
deemed pioneer the media, Lt. Gen. 
Claudia Kennedy, once the highest-rank- 
ing female ever the Army, was men- 
tioned 
Kennedy filed her own sexual harassment 
complaint against fellow general. She did 
not the press, but leak launched her 
news profile into the stratosphere 
March 2000.) 

1999 Ph.D. dissertation, Tailhook whis- 
tle-blower Coughlin was mentioned 


(This 


2002 


| 
fighter for justice and the delinquent of- 
ficer fighting for her own skin. 
| 


over 700 times, McKinney accuser 


Hoster some 900 times, and Kelly Flinn 
nearly 3,000 times. It’s impossible not 
question whether the coverage has 
painted distorted picture women 
uniform when the errant and 
bomber pilot Kelly Flinn makes far 
the biggest media splash the decade. 
public was clearly learning much 
more about the harassed, victimized, 
fragile military woman than about the 
strong achiever routine careerist. And 
this despite indications that military sex- 
ual harassment actually the de- 
cline. USA Today recently 
the number harassment complaints 
was down 319 2000 from 1,599 
The Pentagon att 


sensitivity 


ributes the trend 
raining and growing ac- 
ceptance servicewomen. 

This growing acceptance has been ev- 
ident air combat. American women 
have flown combat missions over Iraqi 
“no fly zones,” over Kosovo, and the 
current Afghanistan campaign. What re- 
novelty, they 
When the 
Navy gave reporters access combat pi- 
lots, including female 

“Mumbles, 


porters once covered 


are now treating routine 


code-named 
some U.S. news organiza- 
tions mentioned her only passing. 
two art icles, The San Diego 
bune did not even iden her female 
But when with the high- 
profile attention paid McSally, the rou- 
tine coverage women the firing 
line raises old concerns about distortion. 
The McSally case was the air and 
the press dozens times during the 


May/June 2002 


early phases the Afghanistan 
From the coverage, was easier lear 
more about one gender dis- 
crimination than about gender equality 
action the country went war. 

America faces long battle against 
terrorism, how can news media illumi- 


+ 
nate women’s growing role the mili- 


tary without distortions and stereoty 
ing? 

First, reporters need recognize that 
not all military women who public are 


created equal. Kelly Flinn, eager avoid 
Itv for 1 


vhat may excessive penalty 


known infraction, was Paula Coughlin. 


covering them both “Damsels Dis- 


tress,” journalists miss crucial element 


their stories and distort left. 

part the solution would 
complement coverage exposés 
gender discrimination with pieces ex- 
plaining how far women have come 
the military. Some print journalists have 
such context. 


The magazine programs, unfortu 


provided 


nately, are not about context. They are 
about “real life 
rative, not nuance, the 

for magazines switch 
formulas. Instead casting female 


packaged drama. Nar- 


Given those limi 
tep 
vhistle-blowers distressed damsels, 
why not cast the deserving ones Pa- 
Hell and Back? other words, cast them 


protagonists who stand principle 


cino Serpico 


and will risk great deal right 
or efesias a comrade. It wot uld i ye closer 
the mark than The Ferils Pauline. 


> 


2002, segment Lt. Col. McSally 
Stressing the officer's the 
physical toug tion 
McSall was \ careel 
over abayas and back seats when she had 
such bright future ahead her 
pilot ‘the right 

felt like was unique position 

the highest ranking 
pilot kind warrior the war- 
world say this has got 


McSally says. “It was more obligation 


imes kind empath 
goes great lengths get 


emotional reaction from This 


magazine 


abaya and asks McSally to don it. McSal- 
refuses, looking hurt, and says with 


slight quaver: hope I’ve worn for 


last time.” herself puts the 


robe and headscarf and soon covered 

black. Only her eyes and nose are visi- 
] 

ble. 

Stan : You wont even demonstrate tt 
for us Vecause you feel so strongly.... 
1s wnat } yu looked like? Do bother 

tfehina 1 Tal 
watching your whole face has 
changed It's yOu 


plays the pain and 


McSally, not the 
lieutenant colonel, the most dramatic 
portion her report. Still, given the 
context decade’s worth coverage, 
Stahl provides relatively sound model. 


nother was Ernie 


Pyle, whose work 
was the and public 
alike beca use understood the hard- 
ships the ordinary mud soldier 
depicted him realistically, with few any 

example depicting Jane, under- 
her travails, portraying her 
she is, resisting the constant pull 
moded archetypes. 


-ontributing editor ( hristopner Han- 


CJR contributing editol pre 

son covered the military during mucn of 
his twenty vears as a newsman. ifs arti 


cle based part his 1999 Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. See the Web site for sum- 
mary the press image U.S. 
tary women has evolved. 


Lesley Stahl flirted with just such 
cuntch in farmula in her 
J 
| 
any the other gals [of lower 
rank 
the same time, unfortunately, Stahl 
? asst 
role 
more keeping with traditional 
McSally (nodding sadly): Yeah. 
4 < 
g 
4 ” 
i 
STAHL, 


peals for the District Columbia 
struck down Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rule that prevented 


any one company rom owning 


station and cable system the same 


narket. 


bans companies from owning stations that reach more 


> 
3 


than percent U.S. households. 


Those two rulings set off shock waves the media 


business. Union 


“earth shattering,” and said they would lead 


massive consolidation media that this nation has ever 


Seen. 


ship station and newspaper the same 


market expected fall the near future. 


colossus like AOL 
Disney, GE, News 


If you re a 
Warner, 
Viacom, 


grander magnitude. 


court also ordered the FCC justify 


executive 


third FCC regulation the one barring owner- 


Corporate chieftains pre- 


why 


ers the accompanying 


February 19, the U.S. Court Ap- pesky government decrees, 


unquestionably, the way things have 
been going for years. But 


ordinary consumer, your news diet will 


controlled fewer and fewer own- 


graphic 


suggests, the media world becoming more and more like 


real-life Monopoly game. the corporate giants pass 


and gobble more? will the Court Appeals slow the 


called them 
most 


himself. Hickey 


q a 
Time 


fer expand their kingdoms unhamperd 


Yes, among other things, it’s 


one more clear signal that many judges, 
regulators, and politicians want roll 
back most the remaining rules that 
traditionally have 
marketplace Too few compa- 
nies controlling the flow news, infor- 


assured robust 


ideas. 


mation, and even entertainment un- 


healthy. Big isn’t necessarily bad, but big 
contains the seeds mischief that can 
hurt republic like ours. Back 1945, 


the Supreme Court, case called As- 
wrote that “the 


sociated Press U.S., 
widest possible dissemination infor- 


mation from diverse and antagonistic 


sources essential the welfare the 
public.” That’s still the guiding principle 
underlying this whole discussion. 


Specifically, wrong with company 
any the major broadcast networks, for exam- 
ple owning station and cable system 


the same market? 


From their point view, everything 


right with it. They could create all-news 


local cable channels and then combine 


those newsrooms with the ones the 
stations, increase revenue selling com- 
mercials both channels, reduce the 
maybe eventually shift the 
whole news operation cable 
that valuable local airtime for shows like 
Wheel Fortune, Entertainment Tonight, 
and Jeopardy. more cosmic level: 
AOL Time Warner, the world’s biggest 
media company which until now 
has been prevented from owning sta- 
tions cities where also owns cable sys- 
tems could out and buy NBC, 


news staff, 


which 
stations major 


the interest bringing some clarity 


cities. the deal, would also pick 


MSNBC and That would make 
AOL Time Warner already the world’s 
largest media company more gargan- 
tuan than already is, even though its 
stock market value has plunged. 


process? Can the community trust protected? 


this, 


asked editor large, Neil Hickey, interview 
has covered the media for decades and 


presumed have handle who can own what. 


Interviewing yourself something 
different but can sure 
that all the quotes are accurate. 
The Q&A followed reports 
from two respected television vet- 


erans, Lawrence Grossman and 


Jeff Gralnick. 


Why NBC? 

Because NBC the only network that’s 
not already owned big media con- 
glomerate. Viacom owns CBS, and Disney 
owns ABC. But GE, which owns NBC, 

been hints for years that would unload 
NBC the time and the price were right. 


What about the other court ruling the one that 
its percent lim 
holds any station group can reach? 

big stuff. For one thing, 
means that ABC, CBS, NBC, and Fox 
will have whole new lease life. They 
could shopping sprees, buying 
many the independently ned sta- 
tions that are now their aff thus 
increasing profitability and negotiating 
power with program suppliers. 
forget, the broadcast networks used 
control percent the audience, 
and it’s now less than percent because 
many viewers have drifted away 
cable and the Internet. those net- 


‘iliates, 


2002 
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this court ruling important people say? 
Media consolidation has been going for 


| 


LARGE 
NEWSPAPER 


SEVERAL 
BIG 
CABLE 
COMPANY SYSTEMS 
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works want find new revenue sources, 


and potentially big one owning lot 
television stations particularly 
now that all stations are going 
digital and will able broadcast 

several channels simultaneously. 


But suppose the FCC goes back the drawing 
board and decides that best and fairest pol- 
icy keep the percent cap? 


Forget it. Michael Powell, the Repub- 
lican FCC chairman, allergic regu- 
lations. His stated mantra “validate 


eliminate,” which means: get rid 


rules that block media companies from 
achieving their full growth potential. 
[See July/August 2001] Even before 
became chairman, blistered his fel- 
low commissioners for their “stubborn 
refusal fully consider the competitive 
landscape” hen voted retain the 
rule few years ago. Another time, 
said that limits ownership media 
properties are outdated the 1950s 
series The Lone Ranger. aims 
reduce media regulations the bare 
minimum. The only question is, Will 
favor raising that percent figure sig- 
nificantly junking limits altogether? 
Either way, the networks win big? 

The more stations network owns, the 
bigger its profits. Many stations have 
profit margins over percent. Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Corporation, for exam- 
ple, his thirty-three television stations 


produce more cash flow than any his 
Fox News 


other divisions, including 
Channel and the Fox network. The 
top ten companies that own stations in- 


creased their share the $20 


billion annual revenues from percent 
1995 percent today. But besides 
that, networks want more stations they 
can reach more viewers with promotion- 
announcements for 
their newsmagazines, their 
morning shows, and their entertainment 
schedule. That builds audiences, which 
translates into higher rates. you see 
the synergy. Some station owners are 
eager sell out the networks and rab 
those high sale prices. Others 
fighting retain their independence. 


newscasts, 


Right. affiliate, 
free perform public service, 
wants to, preempting the network’s 
prime-time schedule sitcoms and cop 
shows for news and documentaries 


the 


their evening 


| 


matters importance the 

community. But don’t hold your breath. 
stations have vested, selfish interest 
carrying their networks’ regular sched- 
ule, matter how banal the programs 
are, because that’s what most people want 


watch. The number hours net- 
work preemption for coverage local is- 
sues could fit the navel gnat. 


What aho nerchin of newspape nda 
What about ownership newspaper and 


The FCC still mulling over. But the 
the wall. That ban ap- 
pears doomed. Newspaper owners and 
broadcasters both are against it, and they 
wield lot influence. The Newspaper 
Association America, for example, says 
that forbidding such cross-ownership 
“outdated and unnecessary di- 
verse mass media marketplace.” major 
coalition consumer advocates, however, 
claims that lifting the ban would trigger 
avalanche mergers that would hurt 
“Hundreds newspapers 
would quickly merge with 
says their filing the FCC, “and the 
time the dust settled, the number inde- 
pendent owners major local news media 
would slashed almost one-half.” And 
besides that, the activists say, newspapers 
would become lapdogs instead watch- 
dogs because self-censor themselves 
protect their bosses’ interests. 


tever han +n 4 rule pr 

Whateve f ed to that rule pr g on 

company trom o two iV stations in the 

same city? 


That so-called “duopoly” rule got shot 
down It’s now okay own two 
stations long the market still has 
reasonable number competing voices. 
One month after the FCC changed the 
rule, Viacom bought CBS major 
media merger. Their overlapping own- 
ership stations longer prevented 
the deal. April that “competing 
voices” restriction was declared “arbi- 
trary and capricious” the same feder- 
court that overturned the percent 


cap, and the judges ordered the FCC 
either justify the rule abolish it. 


deregulatory actions should 


year ago, the court abolished 
percent cap the number U.S. 
households cable company could 
That was big. And watch for 
this one: may yet possible for major 
broadcast network buy one the other 
major networks. ABC buys CBS, for exam- 
ple, NBC buys ABC. 


reach. 


Yes, and ironically they cross party 
lines. Democrats usually favor retaining 
regulations and Republicans But 
Senator Trent Lott, the Sen- 
ate minority leader, agrees with Senator 
Ernest Hollings chair- 
man the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, that the percent cap should re- 
main. does William Safire, the con- 
servative columnist The New York 
Times, who calls Michael Powell 
“roundheeled” pushover for the big 
media companies, and claims the chair- 
man steering the FCC toward “termi- 
nal fecklessness.” The National Associa- 
tion Broadcasters not known for 
liberal policies also campaigning 
retain the cap, and has expressed disap- 
pointment that the cable/broadcast 
cross-ownership rule was vacated. Three 
networks CBS, NBC, and Fox have 
quit the NAB protest over the associ- 
ation’s support the percent cap. 


there any upside 
regulations 
Sure, there can be. newspaper buying 
station, for example, might impose 
more rigorous, higher journalistic stan- 
dards the newsroom and help cre- 
ate better newscasts. rich media compa- 
buying small stations the boon- 
docks might easily invest lot money 
those stations improve their news 
programs. Also, major media companies 
are better able fight nuisance lawsuits 
against their properties, where local inde- 
pendents might just fold and settle save 
legal fees. “You can’t journalistically 
vigorous you economically 
strong,’ Michael Gartner, former presi- 
dent NBC News, wrote recently USA 
Today. That sometimes means accepting 
the embrace distant media giant. 


important, how come the 


little about it? 
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Murrow 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN inside the refer as, “See Now and Then.” Then 


without bothering tell Koppel 
ABC News president David Westin appeared the tation 
March Sunda New York Times. “If the Nightly News Goes Out, interest, had “welshed” their promises, viewing television simply 
With Terry Tea magazine music critic, boast- machine.” berated the FCC for abdicating 


shows and haven't for responsibilities under the Communications 
tuned one Friday edition the show, hout admitted, there clash between the public interest and the 
order write his piece. Inexplicably, the Times led its page with Murrow said. “The 

this 2,000 word “expert” analysis, which concluded that none afew ns, has 


Op management of the networks, with 


otab 
what's happening network news makes any difference all. the 
The difference management's sacrifice news for entertain- 
ment can make was desc ribed forty-four years ago memo- uently 
rable speech Edward Murrow. The between then Sound familiar? 
and now are striking. lescribing managemen 
1958, CBS unexpectedly killed and Fred gestion here that netw 
pathbreaking See Now. fixture CBS for seven years, was philanthropies,” 
the jewel the network crown, the lodestone for Peabodys and ing the Bill Rights the Act 
Emmys, the most honored news show television they must increase their net profits each year, the Republic col- 
tainly the most courageous. When CBS decided terminate are currently wealthy, fat, comf and complacent 
Now, unlike the stiffing that ABC management gave Koppel and Our mass media reflect this. But get off our fat 
Westin, CBS chairman William Paley called Murrow and Friendly and recognize that television used distract 


his office give them the news before they could learn amuse, and 
from The New York Times. Friendly described the scene his it, those who 


book, Circumstances Beyond Our Control. stunned totally different too 
row asked Paley, his longtime friend and confidant, “Bill, are you Murrow concluded with the famous words, “This instrument 
going destroy all this?” Paley replied, don’t want this can teach, can illuminate; yes, and can even inspire. But can 
stomach ache every time you controversial subject.” only the extent are determined use 
had come work for CBS, the those ends. Otherwise mere wires and lights 
1956, job television. could believe that Murrow went out not with whimper but bang. His 
the company ould treat the rever Aurrow cavalierly A.M. Sperber described the 
abandon its most famous and respected news program. But silence, then roaring 
1955, the arrival the runaway hit $64,000 Question the After Murrow left join the Kennedy administration 
Tuesday time slot that preceded See Now forever the U.S. Informat 


D 


changed the rules. Prime time turned immensely Moyers, then the Peace 
more valuable. Money became the single driving asked the legendary 
force. The corrupt big-money quiz show drove the qualit) pub- ing. Murrow replied, “It was 


lic affairs series out its accustomed weekly position. For the heart” They stilldo. 
next several years, See Now appeared spe- 
cial prime time and Sunday afternoons, leading those Lawrence Grossman regular columnist for 


people practically never cover it. Many Don’t forget, many big newspaper com- should try restore all the rules that the 
them say it’s too complicated, too panies own television stations and stand courts and the FCC have struck down? 

boring, too hard story tell benefit from deregulation. News Cor- No, because that’s not realistic. The 
terms. skeptic might say they lay off owns thirty-three stations, for deregulatory trend has proceeded far 
because news organizations are example; Tribune Company has twenty- the last half-dozen years since pas- 
owned the very companies that stand three; Gannett owns twenty-two; The sage the 1996 Telecommunications 


nobody wakes citizens the realiza- Newsweek, six. Some newspaper com- however, is: don’t throw out the baby 
tion that these issues affect them person- panies may decide buy many more with the bathwater. Reasonable people 
ally important ways. television stations. they might both sides can agree minimum, 
seen attractive takeover targets them- necessary rules preserve diversity 
How newspapers handle the story? selves AOL Time Warner, GE, Disney, news and opinion. Many ownership 
The great majority bury the whomever. regulations are decades old, when 
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reap the rewards deregulation New York Times Company, eight; Post- Act that it’s irreversible. The goal, 
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the more bizarre commentaries blunder- October 15, 1958, three months after See 
insulate us, then television and thos 
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sources news were lot scarcer. Now, 


there’s superfluity news outlets 


rather 
owned fewer and fewer companies. 


Chairman Powell? 


than scarcity, but they are 


very intelligent, very quick, like his 
father, the secretary state, and elo- 


quent spokesman for deregulation. 
March, CNBC’s Capital Report, put 
succinctly: “My concern has been, 
rather than slavishly defending the rules 
because associated with worthy 
goals, that someone has got coura- 
geous enough [find] more reason- 


able way regulate the context the 
modern media marketplace.” wants 


“recalibrate” 
the “extraordinary changes” 


media rules, says, light 
the 


media landscape. other occasions, 
has said need lot regulations 
because antitrust laws are sufficient 
prevent dangerous media monopolies. 


Yes, and some insiders see that change 


subtle 
FTC independent, bipartisan agency, 
but the Justice Department part the 
executive branch and run presidential 
appointees who obviously get their march- 
ing orders from the White House. Senator 
Hollings was very unhappy with the new 
arrangement, 
interest issues, and demanded know 
which outside consultants and lobbyists 


saying raises conflict-of- 


were the decision. 


scenario all this? 
That some tra 
that knows little and cares less about 
your community, and whose main alle- 
giance its stockholders and advertis- 
ers, will own your local daily and weekly 
newspapers, all your television and radio 
stations, the cable system, the Internet 
service provider, several the national 
networks that serve you, your local video 
stores and movie houses, many the 


tactic expedite mergers. The 


company 


magazines and books you read, and all 


the sports teams your area. That 


would allow endless cross-promotions 


the interests, and probably very 
little hard news about anything having 
negative impact advertisers the 


company itself. Everything you read 
image, and 


see, every opinion, every 
every jot information would arrive 


through one corporate filter. 


Networ 


News 


JEFF GRALNICK 


uried the noisy debate about 
media consolidation and the 
(and perhaps eventual dis- 
appearance) rules governing who- 
question: the effect this con- 
troversial deregulatory trend the fate 
the three national evening newscasts, 
the flagship programs the Big Three 
network news divisions for five decades? 
talking, course, about the 
CBS Evening News with Dan Rather 
NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw, 
and World News Tonight 
Peter Jennings. Add 
media the 
ready have 
which network news operates, and there 
more than enough reason now be- 
lieve that bad things are very likely 
happen good news broadcasts. 


with 


seismic changes that al- 
ifflicted the landscape 


Look the past you want see the 
future: 
Steady and scary erosion evening 
news audience figures across the last 
twenty-two years. 

The growing capability local sta- 
tion newscasts during that same period, 
the networks were forced compete 
with each other feeding national and 
international news those stations. 

succession givebacks that net- 
work-owned stations and affiliates have 
exacted from their parent networks dur- 
ing the annual push and pull over sched- 
uling and so-called “compensation” 
the money stations get paid for carrying 
network programs. 

The potential dollar value local sta- 
tions, especially the network-owned sta- 
tions, would significant the half- 
hour were theirs for local news. would 
the resulting (potentially huge) revenue 
that would flow back the networks 
from larger string owned stations, 
thanks the lifting ownership caps. 

these hyper-competitive times when 
the networks are struggling hold 
their audiences while still making prof- 
it, several factors paint ominous pic- 
ture for network news general and the 
evening news programs specifically. 

begin the beginning: the univer- 


deregulation 


sal need for the evening news broadcasts 
was widely acknowledged the once- 
upon-a-time before cable news. 1977, 
when produced ABC’s nascent World 
News Tonight, the program was bad 
third the ratings: percent the 
available audience average evening. 
Walter Cronkite and the CBS juggernaut 
sat first with about percent. The three 
newscasts together were watched more 
than percent American households. 
Today, the producers first-place 
broadcast would think the gates heav- 
had opened they could grab 20- 
share with regularity. 

Leap ahead 1993 and becomes 
clearer. Then, was NBC 
Nightly News with Tom Brokaw that oc- 
cupied third place the ratings. 
1997, the program was first place. But 
the size its audience had changed little 
from what had been when the broad- 
cast was third earlier. had merely 
managed hold steady while ABC and 
CBS had shed audience. Cable news and 
other cable choices had taken toll, 
had the extended disruption normal 
viewing patterns caused the 
Simpson trial and other such spectacles. 
The evening news broadcasts their ag- 
gregate were then (and are now) being 
seen less than percent American 
households each night. the summer 
months that number even lower. 

Many viewers discovered they could 
get the news they 
wanted 
cable and the 
gument that networks’ vaunted news- 
gathering capacity made their 
news broadcasts mandatory 
held water. 

Neither did parallel argument that 
“only the networks have the ability 
right.” Stations had access more and 


needed, 
Internet The ar- 


evening 
longer 


more national and international news 
from number sources including 


special, closed-circuit, backchannel 
“feeds” from the networks themselves. 
Before cable, each the network news 
divisions operated news-video support 
systems for their owned stations and affil- 
iates, providing them with news footage 
daily basis. was not much pri- 


ority and not much service until 
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from the growing number 
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But the Bush administration reorganized 
antitrust procedures give the Justice Depart- 
ment sole oversight mass-media mergers, 

ending the system whereby the Federal Trade 

Commission also has jurisdiction these deals? 
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CNN 
changed the com- 
petitive landscape. 
that point, affiliates, station 
groups, and network-owned stations 
began putting pressure networks 
give them what they needed compete 
against both CNN and the local stations 
that subscribed CNN’s video services. 
Across the years since the birth CNN, 
these network services stations have 
because 
now any station the country can re- 
ceive daily menu breaking 


video, feature stories, and packaged live 


caused self-inflicted wounds, 
news 


and taped reports, well coverage 
from the scenes every major news 
story. your local station’s early 
evening news, especially net- 
work-owned station, and you will get 
news and analysis and 
reporting from anywhere the world. 

And what does that mean? Quite sim- 
ply that any local station the country 
now can look and sound sharp and 
informative the network news pro- 
grams that follow. many nights, that 
can make the network evening news 
program redundant. 

Network news divisions will continue 
exist provide content for early 
morning shows and prime-time 
newsmagazines, and handle special 
events like national elections. But night- 
news programs longer have the 
ubiquity, importance, and uniqueness 
justify their continuance. 

What about their power produce 
profits for their news divisions and par- 
ent networks? Will that enough 
keep them around? 

here that deregulation and the 
laxing ownership limits come back into 
play and become potentially crucial im- 
when properly managed cash cow for 
its news division. Thirteen more thirty- 
second commercials every night bringing 
more than $40,000 each, over fifty-two 
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weeks, adds lot dollars. That rev- 
enue not only profit for the news 
divisions but also helps finance the totality 
each division’s news coverage 

But station that net owns 
also cash cow, and network’s owned- 
stations division is a whole herd of we 
cows. Deregulate ownership, allowing 
network triple quadruple the num- 
ber stations owns, and the 
line impact becomes immense. And 
each those owned stations were 


increase its revenue recapturing 


that half-hour which the evening 
news broadcasts now reside, the added 
profit potential would breathtaking. 
How breathtaking? Here 
from the memory bank. 1994, 


attempt to prevent ratings damage to 


NBC Nightly News live coverage 


the NBA playoffs, NBC 


coast stations the newscast could 


asked its west 


repositioned their schedules, even 


early 3:30 All stations agreed 
except one, hich pointed out that giv- 


ing half-hour its own afternoon 


schedule would cost it in excess of 


$1,500 night lost profit. Annualize 
that $1,500 for this one station, which 
was then not even the top ten, and 
you that, could recapture the 
evening news half-hour, could add 
over million its bottom line. 

Now, take network that owns not 
ten fifteen stations but thirty more 
most 
the top ten markets and the positive 


+5 
le 

+ 


impact network’s bottom line 


handing that half-hour over the sta- 
tions stunning. can easily approach 
$100 million added black ink, say 
nothing the savings realized not 
producing the evening newscast. 
Remember, too, that dealings between 


rl heir nad 
networks, their owned stathons, and 
I 


owned station groups (and their other af- 
filiates) have always turned on a series o 
Faustian barga hen | nade with 
austia yargains the netwo made with 
he} tation hev ni it hat had 
their stations as they ! ed Out wi Nad 
been the normal practice paying sta- 
trons to carry networ! k pro yramming \s 
they took those com pensation dollars 
away, they had find other ways allow- 


lines, which meant providing them wit 

added periods salable air time. 
For example: the time made available 

early morning 


shows such Today and Good Mor 


for local news the 


America has dot iblec 1. Also: hard- news 
programs once occupied the 


morning programs. Such newscasts are 


network 


now relegated, most cases, 4:30 
because local stations insi 

having that 

This diminution 

time was just part 

offs, the networks tried end hem- 

orrhage cash payments their sta- 

tions while maintaining semblance 

peace the family. 
the curren 


immensely profitable half- 


network news 


that series trade- 


environment where 
profitability paramount, the question 
survival for the evening news half- 

hour represents just one more thing the 
networks can bargain they seek 
retain their affiliat 


and forge new 
financially benef 


it 
relationships. 

longer can successfully ar- 
gued that America will less well-in- 


formed the nightly network newscasts 


disappear due the proliferation 


other news sources due, ironically, 
the continuing maturation local 
news broadcasts, aided greatly con- 
tent provided the networks. 

these linch-pin arg 
longer valid, then bottom-line pressures 
will loom larger, with the financial stakes 
made even greater ion. the 


belief that network news the dinner 


uments are no 


hour the over-the-air networks can 
never and will never disappear shaky 
best because, young broadcast writers 
are taught, “never” predictive news 


copy is a very dangerous word. 


Jeff Gralnick spent forty-three years 
broadcast news, including stints execu- 
tive producer ABC’s World News 
Tonight, NBC Nightly News with Tom 
Brokaw, and long period vice sident 
and executive producer 
coverage ABC News. now consults 


bro adcast and Internet projects. 
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Christopher Hitchenss Two-Front War 


JOHN GIUFFO 


Salgado prints lie casually but 
dining room table. When you 

one up, the first thing you 
notice its heft. The paper thick, 
stiff rag that lets the Brazilian photogra- 
pher’s famous silver-black imagery dig 
deep. The three prints are variations 
the same moment: Hitchens standing 
the middle group Indian chil 
dren who are waiting vaccinated. 
They were taken Calcutta last Octo- 
ber, when was there for Vanity Fair 
observe the polio eradication campaign 
the World Health Organization and 
UNICEF. wasn’t even aware that 
had taken picture the time,” 
Says. 

“Now been shot Salga- 
and Annie Hitchens adds. 
longer have any need have pho- 
tograph taken.” Every often during our 
interview, quiet braggadocio dis- 
cernible. complements the fifty-three- 
year-old British ex-pat’s cultivated reputa- 
tion for pugnacity (his book, Letters 
Young Contrarian, published 
seeks pass the lessons life spent 
may not have taken 
bullet the neck the manner his 
hero George Orwell, but gladly suffers 


in opposition 


the shots fired his critics both ends 
the political spectrum. think there 
should more polarization argu- 
says. “Only out real con- 
frontation does any enlightenment come.” 

the wake September and the 
ensuing argument over its meaning, 
Hitchens has found plenty confronta- 
tion. the pages The Nation and 
British 
Guardian, has taken those journal- 
ists and thinkers the left who see the 
root causes the attacks America’s 
foreign policy mistakes and outrages. 
Others have engaged this debate the 
pages the leftist press, but none with 
quite much fervor and flair. 


newspapers such The 


4 


Hitchens Calcutta 


this day, though, doesn’t seem 
particularly combative. Things are good: 
the Salgado prints came the mail this 
morning, along with the first proof his 

Victory (also within 
reach his dining room table). had 
just returned from two-hour guest ap- 


new book, Oru 


pearance C-Span’s Washington Journal, 
where, along with his fellow British expa- 
triate Andrew Sullivan, engaged gen- 
tle banter with the host, Brian Lamb. Their 
conversation marked historical turning 
point, sorts, for Hitchens. 

For nearly twenty years, has ap- 
peared guest the venerable 


C-Span gabfest and, during each ap- 


pearance, Lamb has asked the same 
loaded question: “So, Christopher 
Hitchens, are you still socialist?” The 
answer was always unqualified yes. 
Lately, though, Hitchens admits that 
that answer has seemed more and more 
untruthful, and realized could 
longer lie. So, early this cloudy Feb- 
ruary morning, surrendered little 
rhetorical ground and gave Lamb 
qualified no, filled with explanation and 
nuance. going give you the 


satisfaction saying uncle twenty 
years class struggle,” told his host. 
The glee burned and Sulli- 
faces Christopher Hitchens 
longer describes himself socialist. 

insists, however, that he’s still 
Marxist. 


itchens grew middle-class 

conservative Portsmouth, Eng- 

land, and his parents struggled 
give him the sort educa- 
tion that helped him gain ad- 
mission Balliol College, Oxford, 
which awarded him scholarship 
study the States 1970. always felt 
was born the wrong country and 
returned Britain the end the 
scholarship and landed work for num- 
cluding The Times London, the Daily 
Express, and The New Statesman. 

1982 Victor Navasky, then editor 
The Nation, now its publisher, asked him 
write for the magazine. “He said me, 
‘You know, the magazine had 


d on page 
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Goldberg’ Other National Review 


JOSHUA LIPTON 


ince most magazine Web sites are 
pretty much mirrors their print 
parents, you might think that Na- 
tional Review Online would 
affair, serious not wonkish, 
furrowed brow define 
the official conservative position. 
wrong. 


seeking with 


With heavy dose pop culture and 
attitude lots attitude Jonah 
Goldberg and his writers have marketed 
NRO fresh generation. Whethe 
brash, commentary pro- 


motes political dialogue and debate 


provoc itive 


open question, but the site seems 
draw and satisfy lot 
meat Republicans, 
likes to call his ‘ 


young red- 


readers Goldberg 


‘flying monkeys.” 
began about the same time that Monica 
Lewinsky’s affair with resident Clinton 
erupted. Goldberg was intimately famil- 
iar with the was his mother, 
Lucianne who encouraged 
Linda Tripp record conversations 
with Lewinsky. had been researcher 
the American Enterprise Institute and 
writer. Rich Lowry, then the 
appointed editor National Re- 
view, asked Goldberg write about 
Lewinsky the Web site, 
fairly thin operation the time with 
smattering occasional and sporadic 
and generally terrible 
tent,” Goldberg 
Golberg’s chatty and intelligent col- 
umn proved popular, though, convinc- 
ing Lowry that NRO had greater possi- 
bilities. Lowry appointed Goldberg 
NRO editor later 1998, and the two 


( xoldbe erg, 


deb acle for 


Web-only con- 


nbers. 


set about re-energizing the site. They 
added more columnists, “and more 
people started coming the site,” 


content and the audi- 
ence have sort gradually grown to- 
gether.” 

Today, visitors NRO (“America’s 
Premier Conservative Website”) surf 
cyber library both frat-house fun 


Lowry 
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and high-minded policy pieces arti- 
cles everything from Alanis Moris- 


sette telecom deregulation, the West- 
minster dog show the privatization 
Social Security. The site also links view- 
ers articles the magazine, although 
almost afterthought. 

Along with the punditry, contributors 
sometimes down stories thei 
own. When compared twelve popular 


during the last 


track 


Web sites six days 


presidential primary season, the Com- 
mittee Concerned Journalists 
mined that NRO offered more original 


reporting than Nytimes.com, 


Goldberg D.C. 


continu 


d 
crosoft Network, CNN. Both news 
] 


opinion, 


sharp barbs. When Representative 
Peter King New York endorsed John 


McCain after brief public spat, NRO 
editors headlined the story, “How 
Cain Pete King.” 
Black History 
wrote February 15, 
who among can say im- 
mune the excitement?” 

column much repeated this year. 

With 

unique visito 


about 55,000 


average 
rs to the site a day y, accor d- 
ing to Goldberg, 


NRO equals out- 
paces most its opinion-magazine 
competitors the Web (see box). 


According survey completed 
} 
be- 


2000, 


most visitors are male, 


twenty- 


earn about $50,000 to 


tween five 


years old, and 


7c Ih, 4 
annually. Goldberg got fur- 
ther insight into demograph- 


ics when the Web site began selling 
T-shirts inscribed with the words, 
“The Flying Monkeys.” 
ler said that had never seen 
Said had never seen 
many orders that XXL and 
from the South,” Goldberg says. 
Goldberg, thirty-three, has ca- 
sual, politically incorrect style that 
sets the tone that the Flying Mon- 
keys like. “He can write columns and 
talk about Hayek and Burke, but he’s 
the popular 


“He doesn’t 


‘The whole- 


were 


also deeply steeped 
culture,” 
take himself too seriot usly. You put 
all those qualities together and shake 
them and that’s what people 

ant Web writing.” 

That NRO has gat hered large new 
clear. Whether con- 
tributes serious political discussion 


Some political 


Says Lowry. 


audience 


journalists complain that the site’s 
confrontational style can degenerate 

mean-spirited attacks. After 
Jonathan Alter wrote 
about Senator Jim Jeffords’s decision 


Newsweek 


leave the Republican party, Lowry 


ed on page 59 
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So, Christopher Hitchens, are you 


still Brian Lamb 


Washington columnist since I.F. 
thought, why the hell not?” 

Politics may seem his first love, 
and Marx’s critique capitalism still 
one his primary frameworks, but it’s 
not all thinks about. rather 
judged what I’ve written about Oscar 
Wilde,” says, “than what I’ve written 
about September 11.” He’s been judged 
both. His well-received book, Unacknowl 


edged Legislation, published 2000, 


spirited and relent lessly political collection 
literary criticism that touches au- 
thors from Salman Rushdie Tom Clan- 
cy. 
June the U.K., just time for 
the centennial Orwell’s birth, and the 
fall the U.S. under different title. 

Still, 
the role public intellectual. And with the 
complexity and importance the current 
conflict between radical Islamism 
West, has found new sense purpose. 

Hit ted “anti-t 
real battle, both looming and largely un- 
recognized, 


due out 


and the 


chens, commi 
between faith and reason. 
The problem not just fundamentalism, 
but religious belief It’s incredible 
claim for journalist make, but feel 


hens can’t ignore the pull 


Victory, political biography, 


the | 


like know what I’m doing and why I’m 


doing it,” says. “It’s clarifying.” 


recent exchanges with 


the left have been full the 


Roughly 
have formed (if, indeed, any sizable sam- 
pling left-leaning thinkers can plit 
into two distinct camps), and they are 
over the issue the use American mil- 
itary force. NATO’s response Milose 

vic (an American-led effort) was the hair- 
line fracture, September was the break. 
his critics, including Edward Herman, 
co-author with Noam Chomsky the in- 
fluential Manufacturing Consent, Hitchens 
“is rushing toward the vital center, maybe 
further the right, with termination 
point still determined.” Some the 
left have even discussed excommunicating 


two camps 


Hitchens. Ali, the online version 


the newsletter CounterPunch, wrote, “If 


Hitchens carries this vein, soon 
find himself addressing the same gather- 
ings his sparring partner, Henry 
The seems be, 
think like us? Can’t hang with us.” 

there’s Chomsky. 
schism with the famous MIT 
professor and 


Kissinger.” message 
linguistics 
foreign policy critic 


started disagreement over the use 


Milosevic from 
moving forward with second campaign 
ethnic Hitchens argued that 
the 1999 bombing Serbia was neces- 
sary part “humanitarian 


Chomsky saw war waged the inter- 


force stop Slobodan 


ests American foreign policy elite 


Things came head after September 


the print and online pages 


The 
the attempts some the left con- 
nect the motives the September terror- 
ists with the results U.S. policies. 
Chomsky argues that the brutality the 
September attacks pales compari- 
“state terrorism” practiced the 
using chief example the August 
1998 rocketing the Shifa pharma- 
ceutical plant the Sudan. That attack, 
ordered President Clinton mistak- 
belief that the plant was connected 
Osama bin Laden, caused many deaths 
later because left poor nation without 
key source medicines. 

Hitchens, the Qaeda attacks were 
the result long-brewing war between 
the West and theocratic Islamic funda- 
mentalism “fascism with Islamic 
face” and Chomsky’s efforts weigh 
the two events the same scale the 
worst form sophistry. That Chomsky 
compared death tolls, and got the num- 
bers wrong along the way, only com- 
pounds the offense. (Chomsky, Salon, 


Nation when Hitchens took task 


son to 


attributed estimate the number 


deaths the Sudan Human Rights 
Watch, estimate that the organization 
says never made). “It’s very vulgar, 
arithmetical, pragmatic way arguing 
Hitchens says, with visible satis- 
faction. “if you that, then get the facts 


and figures wrong, well then really 


fucked. fucked twice.” 

Katrina vanden Heuvel, the editor 
The Nation, points out that Hitchens 
alone among leftists his support 
the use American military force for 
limited “Richard Falk our 
pages, his own words, set out what 
Christopher was 


goals. 
she says. 
think it’s Christopher’s radical style that 
brings much attention his stance.” 


Saying, 


views leftist self-criticism re- 
sponsibility. “If you espouse something 
like secular, rationalist, radical, socialist, 
internationalist opinions, then think 
you have defend them against all chal- 
And maybe, therefore, 
have defend them more firmly against 
those challenges that try 
themselves through customs they 
were members your family.” 

Hitchens has allies 
Among them Todd Git 
journalism and culture New York Uni- 
versity and former president Students 
for Democratic Society, who wrote the 
January/February issue Mother Jones 
damning dismissal what called 
kind left-wing fundamentalism, 
tive faith America the ugly.” 

Hitchens, similarly, trying recon- 
cile his decidedly leftist world view with 
country and world that seem, more 
and more every day, have left the left 
behind. panel discussion The Na- 
tion fund-raising cruise last December, 
somewhere sea between Cabo San 
Lucas and Los the columnist 
Eric “What 
about the fact the left that has led you 
renounce your association with it?” 
replied that hasn’t much aban- 
doned the left recognized need 
look beyond for new ideas. 

Hitchens counts among his friends and 
dinner guests conservatives such the 
Republican strategist Grover Norquist 
and former-radical-turned-neocon David 
Horowitz people whom the mere 
mention, among more traditional leftists, 
would cause panicked clutching the 


lengers. 


smuggle 


front. 


Angeles, 
Alterman asked him, 


pearls. His airy and slightly spartan apart- 


ment serves, occasion, kind 
Washington salon. making the 
most where agree,” Hitchens says 
“Why not have generous discussion 
with people who have principled view 
the other side who say, where 


John Giuffo assistant editor 
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q 
continued from page \lthough separated wide gulf 
style and temperament, National Re- surprise that 
tore into the writer NRO: “Alter two personalities have influenced 
ered the most embarrassing each other. The biweekly publication 
imaginable, piece that could have been the magazine profits from other 
drafted Jeffords’s press secretary, non-stop coverage the Web. Be- 
she didn’t have any shame.” cause NRO tracks beltway battles and 
tary undercut the credibility NRO’s ated analysis, posting new articles 
mission? Alter certainly thinks so. day, the magazine feels more com- 
more erudite, principled style argu- Web site can better cover. “It frees 
says. “It’s not good for magazine Lowry says. example ues. Web logs provide forum for rapid 
the right poli tical general.” offers the Senate battle over the response recent 
Eric media critic and nomination Charles Pickering for 
columnist for The Nation, look federal appeals court judge. “For 
right framing the debate. National Re- says. 
view movement magazine. It’s aimed NRO has also benefited National Re- those appearing the print edition 
shoring the troops. But the Web ways: the Web site moved both tone and content. Free e-ma 
seems wise guy-operation.” more than 8,000 new subscribers the offer summaries site 
Still, the blunt rhetoric certainly at- magazine last year alone, according well exclusive mater 
tracts attention. question Review newsletter. The demo- 
National Web site picks peo- these subscribers showcased 
ple, including lots other difference between the print and on- 
way drawing attention and audiences. “We were finding that edit 
machine,” says Howard Kurtz, the and younger than Daily “Editors Links” columns 
reporter for The Washington Post. traditional sub- links variety relevant sites 
NRO editors draw lines, however. scribers are midwestern and, lets just say, real-time instant 
They fired Ann Coulter early October than thirty-five.” National Review feedback for readers two new Web 
after the columnist, referring more than 160,000 subscribers, articles are posted each 
who cheered the September attacks, more The American com 
wrote that “We should invade The Standard (65,000), Users: 247000 
guage and pitch, not her argument, that largely e-mail operation subscribers have the 
prompted her swift dismissal, according The site has separate office, and sions current and back issues. Two 
Goldberg. “The substance very converse for the most three new Web articles are posted each 
close position lot these with some twenty regular contribu- often witha ture emphasis. The 
things,” says. all written about tors, well number conservative “Voter Services” features contact 
the benefits colonialism. But was who pitch semi-regu- state and national officials 
timing and the tone and the way she put Goldberg often works Prospect.com 
that was probably ill-advised.” apartment, from Washington, D.C., Users: 450.000 month* 
Goldberg argues that the park bench, where goes with his lap- print edition available online. 
blasting style NRO results from the and his dog Cosmo fire his salvos one two new. short. Web-only arti- 
character the tone into the fray. ‘Like its parent magazine, cles are posted each day. The “Forums” sec 
lot these things the tone you would makes bones about its ideolog- tion provides place discuss political and 
expect from some guy that you sit the Committee Con- cultural process 
the office who very smart Journalists pointed out its changing the content. 
good guy, but he’s really getting fed study the 2000 presidential campaign. ticles unnier, and more 
with something and he’s going little “That acknowledgement makes the site edito and 
tone that works pretty well the Web. and serves fair notice those 
The sort authorial tone National Re- This not your father’s Na- data sources are 
view Commentary George Will tional Review.” except for The Weekly Standard, the only 
doesn’t work all that well all the time, es- Jupiter Mec 
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was the most contested 
election the history 
Texas. August 28, 
1948, Lyndon Johnson, 
ruthless young Texas 
congressman, squared off 
against former Governor 
Coke Stevenson bru- 
tally competitive runoff for the 
U.S. Senate. the chaotic days following 
the election, Stevenson appeared vic- 
torious. STEVENSON’S MARGIN FIRM, blared 
The Dallas Morning News five days after 
the polls closed. 

But election officials received 
amended return from Jim Wells County, 
backward region south Texas, which 
showed two hundred additional votes for 
Johnson. Those votes put Johnson ahead 
Stevenson, and eventually guaranteed 
his victory eighty-seven votes. Pundits 
would later refer “the eighty-seven 
votes that changed history” votes that 
came from Precinct Alice, Texas. 
The election judge for Precinct was 
burly, belligerent pistolero named Luis 
Salas, top lieutenant the “boss 
bosses” Jim Wells County and 
ical ally Lyndon Johnson. Salas stole 
the votes. 

1986 Robert Caro, hard work 
volume two his projected four-vol- 
ume biography Lyndon Johnson, ven- 
tured southern Texas search Luis 
Salas. The elderly men the streets 
Alice told him that Salas was deceased, 
but eventually someone exclaimed: “No, 
Luis alive.” After several weeks 
scouring telephone books, Caro found 


BESTSELLER 
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JOHNSON 


ASCENT 


Salas the Houston suburbs, where 
vas living mobile home the back- 
yard his daughter’s house. The author 
knocked the door. Caro recalls: “It 
was just like was expecting me.” 

Caro was greeted eighty-four- 
year-old man, frail and withered, who 
bore resemblance the thug had 
read about old newspaper clippings. 
“Mr. Salas, name Robert Caro. I’m 
Salas replied, “then you want know 
about Box 13.” They sat couch 
the trailer. Salas’s ailing wife languished 
adjacent room, and Caro has nev- 
forgotten the old man’s tenderness to- 
ward her. With regard the 1948 elec- 
tion, Salas announced: have written 
all down,” which point produced 
battered, typed and handwritten manu- 
script that revealed, striking detail, the 
machinations surrounding Box 13. The 
two men went stationery store and 
made Xerox copy. Caro thanked him. 
“Everyone dead except me, Robert,” 
Salas remarked. “And I’m not going 
live long. But Box history. one 
can erase that.” 

obtaining the firsthand recollec- 
tions the man who actually stole the 
crucial votes the 1948 Texas Senate 


Even after 2,600 pages, LBJ remains elusive 


MEANS 


race and thereby set Lyndon 
Johnson the road the presi- 
dency Caro achieved stunning 
journalistic feat. For years, John- 
son’s partisans had worked create 
obfuscatory haze around 
chicanery that election; but the 
Salas manuscript the closest thing 
have smoking gun. 

was vintage Caro. Beginning 
Newsday the 1960s, Caro has forged 
reputation indefatigable muckraker, 
man whose tenacious research and in- 
depth reporting have enabled him pro- 
duce books that are acclaimed his 
peers and celebrated his readers, books 
that leap the top the best-seller lists. 
His first book, The Power Broker: Robert 
Moses and the Fall New York, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize and continues 
sell briskly quarter century after its 
publication. Since then, Caro has dedicat- 
himself massive biographical pro- 
ject LBJ, project dubbed The Years 
Lyndon Johnson. The first book the se- 
ries, The Path Power (1982), covered 
life until 1941. Means Ascent 
(1990) tracked Johnson from 1941 
1948. The third volume, Master the 
Senate, has just been published, nearly 
twelve hundred pages. 

some influential journalistic quar- 
ters, Caro’s infallibility simply as- 
sumed. recent New York Times arti- 
cle concerning the plagiarism controver- 
Stephen Ambrose and Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, the publishing columnist 
Martin Arnold wrote: “As for today’s 
popular historians, one would waste 
moment checking Robert Caro, who 
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The praise for Caro not unanimous; 
his work controversial and contested 


invests years researching and writing 
each his books.” 

Yet the praise for Caro not unani- 
mous; his work controversial and con- 
tested. The sides are clearly drawn. Firm- 
Caro’s corner are two the most 


powerful institutions American liter- 


ary life: Alfred Knopf, his publisher, 
which promoting Master the Senate 
“the most celebrated political biogra- 
phy our and The New Yorker, 
which recently ran two long excerpts 
from Master the Senate. 

But formidable array critics have 
challenged Caro’s portrait LBJ. Means 
Ascent, which deals almost entirely with 
the 1948 election, was engulfed criti- 


cism when was published 1990. “By 
tilting the tables make crystal-clear the 
personal abhorrence has come feel 


for his David Broder wrote, 


strains credulity.” Caro 


likes present himself simple fact 
collector giant scale,” Garry Wills 
thundered, “he actually mythmaker, 
and what gives this book 
nightmarishly inverted fairy tale.” 

Now Caro faces dual challenge: 
please both his critics and his publisher, 


Knopf, which printing 200,000 copies 


about Lyndon Johnson’s 


twelve-year tenure the U.S. Senate. 


book 


S & 
Caro re- 


marks with chuckle 
one recent afternoon. 
His desk is nearly 
empty, 
some white legal pads, the galleys for 
Master the Senate, and Smith Corona 
Electra 210, the model which com- 
posed The Power Broker. (He bought sev- 
enteen Electra 210s when the company 
quit making them decades ago.) The 


typewriter looks small and vulnerable 


his massive desk. Caro’s relief reflected 
his attire. Normally arrives his 
Fifty-Seventh Street office dressed 
jacket and tie, but today, his book fin- 
ished, wearing dark blue sweater, 
light blue shirt, and gray trousers. With 
his preppy appearance and tortoise-shell 
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glasses, looks like the Princeton man 


that is. The phone hums. The caller 


Walter Isaacson, chairman and 
CNN News Group, expressing his enthu- 
siasm for the New second excerpt 
from Master the Senate, which just hit 
the streets. 

never been interested writing 
book just show the life famous 
man,” Caro explains. “Each book about 
something else. It’s the life Lyndon 
Johnson that’s holding together, but the 
books are really about political power.” 
Master the Senate took some nine years 
write. Caro has been working John- 
son for quarter-century, and still has- 
arrived presidency: the 
new book ends 1961. 

immerse himself the Senate, 


Caro moved Washington, where 


sat the Senate Gallery (for which 
received special pass); haunted the 


cloakrooms; and kibitzed with Senate 


staff. Caro also conducted thousand 
interviews, perused (along with his wife) 
nearly three hundred oral history tran- 
scripts, and ran his eyes over many hun- 
dreds thousands documents. was 
herculean effort, and Senate staffers 
were impressed it. don’t think any- 
body has tried grapple with the insti- 
tution, much Caro has, half 
says Donald Ritchie the Sen- 
ate Historical Office. 

Capturing other worlds endeavor 
which Caro has dedicated his life. 
spends much his time the road, 
plundering archives and conducting in- 
terviews all over the country, but much 
his work, and all the writing, done 
here the twelfth floor the Fisk 
Building Manhattan. The building it- 
self, warren suites filled with dentists, 
literary agents, and small-business peo- 


ple, imparts shabby elegance. Caro’s im- 
maculate office twenty-two feet 
twenty-two feet. One wall filled with 
bookshelves and crammed file cabinets; 
another wall contains massive cork 
board, which plasters with detailed 
outlines his chapters. There couch, 
which sometimes naps. 

This the office man who takes 
himself, and his work, seriously. It’s 
monastic, claustrophobic space. There 
are sources music, pieces art. 
There are photographs, except for 
single image the U.S. Senate chamber, 
emptied its occupants, which hangs 
the bulletin board. Only the big win- 
dow provides relief. The austerity the 
room deliberate: “It’s too hard 
write,” Caro says wearily. “It’s too easy 
not write. you could anything 
else, you'd doing it.” But write 
does. Caro keeps track his daily word 
count calendar. “Hemingway wrote 
the word count every day,” Caro avers. 
“So I.” also keeps note attached 
his desk lamp, stark reminder his 
priorities: “When this desk,” the 
note reads, “the only thing that matters 
what the page.” 


1958, Caro was restless young re- 
porter for the New Brunswick Daily 
Home News New Jersey, the first 
byproduct his tenure managing 
editor the Daily Princetonian. ef- 
fort escape New Brunswick, sent 
his résumé variety newspapers. 
Only one answered his call. Newsday, 
the early 1960s, was not the first-class 
paper know today; was smallish 
daily Garden City, Long Island. But 
the paper had civic-minded, idealistic 
publisher, Alicia Patterson, who fostered 
investigative reporting. 

Not everyone there was encouraged 
Caro’s hiring. his authorized histo- 
Newsday, Robert Keeler noted that 
managing editor Alan Hathway “pre- 
ferred street-wise reporters eager col- 
lege boys, and responded the hir- 
ing Caro with grumble.” 

Shortly after Caro began, editor dis- 
patched him railroad crossing, just 
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east the office, report near-acci- 
dent. “He was raw,’ Keeler wrote, “tha 
drove the west instead, and didn’t 
realize until reached Queens.” But 
Caro would soon demonstrate gift for 
both roads and archives. One day was 
sent examine some Federal Aviation 
Administration documents what 
now the John Kennedy airport. 

Shortly thereafter, Caro was sum- 
moned Hathway’s office, where ex- 
pected discharged. Keeler’s ac- 
count, the crusty old editor proclaimed: 
didn’t know someone from Princeton 
could digging like this. From now on, 
you investigative work.” 

While Newsday, Caro developed 
interest New York State Parks Com- 
missioner Robert Moses, who was both 
ubiquitous and elusive the public 
mind. During Nieman Fellowship 
Harvard 1966, Caro decided under- 
take full-length biography Moses 
even though p.r. man told him 
the start that would have access 


Moses, his colleagues and friends. 
Caro resigned from Newsday, and went 
ahead and did the research anyway 
paltry advance from his publisher. Still, 
the Newsday years were crucial Caro’s 
journalist has helped make him better 
historian,” says Pete Hamill, “because 
knows how make the writing vivid, 
while simultaneously telling 
Adds Hamill: “Caro doesn’t bother with 
the academic babble; it’s his head 
there’s some old guy from the copy desk 
looking down him, and saying: 
Bob, what does this bullshit 

May 1967, Moses, impressed 
Caro’s tenacity, agreed last see him. 
Caro drove Moses’s home the south 
shore Long Island, and found him sit- 
ting front huge picture window that 
framed one 
many bridges 
said 


Winner of the Polazer Prive 
re 


with wide grin, 
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Sinclair, Lincoln Steffens, and Ida Tarbell 


the dark side his record. building 
his expressways, for instance, Moses 


fellow who thinks 
book about me.” 

Published 
1974, The Power Bro- 
ker traced Moses’s 


tic reformer rapa- 

cious autocrat. fifty chapters that to- 
taled more than twelve hundred pages, 
Caro showed his readers the many 
achievements Robert Moses, but also 
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evicted 250,000 people, process that, 
Caro’s vivid description, destroyed entire 
neighborhoods and left deep scars 
those who were uprooted. Some the 


finest pages The Power Broker contain 


the firsthand reminiscences ordinary 


people crushed Moses’s ambition. The 


Power Broker contained sprightly vi- 
gnettes numerous individuals, but 
Caro managed achieve something even 


more difficult: took matters like bond 
issues, municipal legislation, machine 


| 


the life Lyndon Johnson holding together, 
but the books are really about political power’ 


politics, and highway construction, and 
brought them vividly life. 

For work that was published 1974, 
The Power Broker very much alive. 
has been used hundreds colleges, 
and Caro’s younger colleagues speak 
with awe. Michael Tomasky, political 
columnist for New York magazine, con- 
siders huge journalistic landmark 
and model.” “Each chapter was like 
short recalls Wayne Barrett, re- 
porter and editor for The Village Voice. 
With The Power Broker, 
200,000 copies, Caro did the hardest 
thing writer can do: produced book 
that endures, book that stands the 
tradition Upton Sinclair, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, and Ida Tarbell. 


Power Broker, which rée- 


sulted from 522 inter- 


views, was the stagger- 

ing amount research 


that true for all Caro’s books, in- 


striking feature The 


which has sold 


cluding Master the Senate. the books 


are remarkable that respect, large- 


because Caro has secret weapon 
his wife, Ina Caro, who works his full- 


time researcher. All his books are ded- 


icated her, and the inscription for The 


Path Power contained 

line from Shakespeare’s Macbeth: More 

thy due than more than all can pay.” 
“Bob quite Ina 


Caro said one recent afternoon their 


really 


spacious, immaculate apartment over- 
Central Park. handsome 
woman her sixties, with short 


looking 


dark 


hair, she witty and imperious, and 


more articulate than her husband. Re- 
flecting the way which Caro has 
fused scholarship and investigative re- 
porting his books, she affirms: “He 
combines them both beautifully, 
really the reason 


which 


long would take without her? “It 
would take awful lot she 


replies, trace satisfaction her 
voice. 

From the start, she was his anchor. 
Caro’s advance for The Power Broker was 
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minuscule, while worked the 
book, she got job substitute teacher 
support the family. (They have grown 
raduated from Princeton and 
historian her own 
right she has graduate degree me- 
dieval history perfor 
sands hours research The 
Broker, and then typed the two-thousand- 
page manuscript twice. But the full 
range her talents would not become 
fully apparent until she and Caro moved 
the Texas Hill country the late 1970s 
research the boyhood Lyndon John- 
son; they stayed for three 

young congressman the 1930s, 
Johnson harnessed the machinery the 
New Deal bring electrification his 
district central Texas, one the poor- 
est, most backward regions the state; 
was LBJ’s greatest achievement con- 
gressman. Caro wanted wha 
meant the impover- 
ished residents the Hill Country es- 


son, who 


now lawyer.) 


ower 


years. 


know 
electricity really 


pecially the beleaguered women 
interview them. “The 
women there didn’t want talk Bob,” 
recalls Ina Caro. New York male. 
They were uncomfortable with him. They 
more comfortable with me.” The 
fruit her labor resulted The 
finest chapter, “The Sad Irons.” 
powerful detail, the chapt 


sent his wife 


were 


brought 
life the crushing faced Hill 
Country women the years before elec- 


trification washing, ironing, canning, 
baking regimen that left them 


pled and broken their 
thirties, that called mind the 


stooped and cr ip 


Middle Ages, the lives peasants 
Brazil. writer for Texas Monthly once 


said “The Sad Irons” may the “most 
brilliant single passage prose ever writ- 


ten about Texas.” 


ath to | 


Decades collaboration have result- 
ironclad routine for the Caros. 
She rises early and works her own 
books from 5:00 9:00 She 
the author The Road from the Past: 
Traveling through History France 
published 1996 and still print 
and currently working another his- 
torical travelogue about France. Begin- 
ning 9:00, she works full day for her 
husband. Ina Caro dislikes doing inter- 
views, but completely enamored 
Master 
Senate, she spent protracted amounts 
time, herself, presidential libraries 
and archives Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Georgia. Then she typed the 
gargantuan first draft 
Senate, since her husband 
write computer. (Ina Caro says she 
has always enjoyed the typing, and that 


braries and archives. For 


refuses 


running his words through her own 
typewriter taught her how write 


herself.) 

What explains her dedication? First 
and foremost her love research, but 
there are other reasons, too. “What real- 
fascinated 
democracy came into being,” 
“The fragility democracy fascinates 
me.” Her husband’s work touches direct- 
that theme. 

felt that what Bob was doing was 
very important. 
stand 
vorks not how political scientist 
says it’s supposed to.” And she obvi- 
ously enmeshed her husband’s ideal- 
ism: “Bob became reporter because 
felt very strongly that the press was the 
fourth branch government,” 
“He felt journalism was crusade 
protect democracy. That sounds corny 
today, but think was deeply felt.” 

The Caros live well. 
East Hampton, 
Café 
each summer France, where assists 
her, ways large and small, with her own 
books. Still, over the years, she has en- 
dured feminist abuse not from her 
friend Betty Friedan, who has always been 
supportive her arrangement with her 


books 


was how 


she says 


makes you under- 
how democracy works really 


she says. 


They have house 
their own table the 


tony des Artistes, and they spend 
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husband, but from Susan Brownmiller, 
who once instructed Mrs. Caro “do 
something socially useful.” Those words 
stung her. “I’ve always been Ina 
Caro explains, “so really very difficult, 
some respects, say that I’m working 
for husband.” Did she mean say 
working with her husband? “No,” she 
replies, bit stiffly. “I’m working 


tively. The Path Pow- 

er, published 1982, 
provided microscopic 


account Johnson’s 
youth the barren Hill Country, one 
that began with detailed reconstruc- 
tion his family’s history the region. 
Caro interviewed hundreds people 
who knew the Johnson family, and the 


result was affecting portrait 


young man who grew squalor (“It 
was dirty house,” one neighbor insist- 
ed), with idealistic parents ill-equipped 
handle the brutal realities life the 


Hill Country. Caro’s detailed account 


early adulthood the hard 


labor performed road gang, his 


pathetic courtships, his devious maneu- 
vering student politician tiny 
state college surpassed that other 
Johnson biographers. 

The Path Power and Means Ascent 
(1990) provided startlingly intimate 
portrait Johnson. 1931 Johnson 
went Washington the secretary 
do-nothing congressman, and soon 
hired two assistants, L.E. Jones and Gene 
Latimer, whom, according Caro, 
quickly enslaved: 


The toilet the office suite was set 
short corridor between its two 
rooms. Johnson would sit down it, 
and, Latimer says, “there would come 
call: would say, God, 
because hated this.” would take 
his pad, and the bathroom. 
first, attempted stand away from 
the door, but Johnson insisted come 
right into the doorway, would 
standing over him, and would 
stand with his head and nose averted, 
and take dictation.” 


The pleasure Path Power and Means 
Ascent does not, and large, come 
from the craftsmanship the writing. 
prose stylist, Caro not the same 
class Garry Wills, Norman Mailer, Gay 


Talese, Robert Hughes, Marshall 


Frady. Instead, the enjoyment, and the 
instruction, come from learning about 
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SECRET WEAPON: wife, Ina, 
his full-time researcher 


the inner workings Texas and Wash- 
ington politics, and the narrative en- 
ergy Caro brings his story especial- 
Means Ascent, which culminates 
thrilling account Johnson’s theft 
the 1948 election. Indeed, with his 
sprawling canvas, his laborious and fre- 
quently sentimental prose, his sympathy 
for the underdog, and his insatiable cu- 
riosity about the way things work, Caro 
closely resembles another ambitious 
newspaperman turned book writer 
Theodore Dreiser, whose gritty, early 


twentieth century masterpieces, Sister 


Carrie and American Tragedy, have 
lost none their power relevance. 

making the transition from news- 
paper reporter biographer, Caro, 
certain extent, left his sense balance 


behind. Caro’s Johnson man full 


“viciousness and man who 
“breaking backs and keeping 
them broken,” man with urge “not 
just defeat but destroy.” Johnson, 
Caro gives chilling portrait 
amoral politician, man, Caro’s 
words, devoid “any consistent ideolo- 
principle, fact any moral 
foundation Caro would pay 


enjoys 


price for this attitude, since reviewers 
were quick pick his personal 
dislike Johnson. Writing The New 
York Times Book Review 1982, the 
Harvard historian David Herbert Don 
ald called The Path 
immensely long and highly readable,” 
but also found “repetitive and fiercely 
polemical.” 

The most perceptive review The 
Path Power appeared The New York 
Review Books, newspaperman 
who spent decades observing Lyndon 
Johnson the late Murray Kempton. 
Kempton was untroubled the book’s 
polemical zeal, since, his view, John- 
son “devoted his life violating every 
civic ideal our politics.” What both- 
ered Kempton was not Caro’s lack 
balance but his lack subtlety and am- 
“Justice 
Holmes said once that Justice 
Harlan had mind like one the larger 
vises; was incapable holding small 
objects. Caro seems have mind 
the opposite variety: vise acutely 
calculated for the particular 
quite large enough for the general.” 
Kempton’s prevailing sentiment that 


biguity: 
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Caro ‘makes you understand how democracy works really works’ 


Caro’s Lyndon Johnson was too one-di- 
mensional would echoed other 
reviewers. 


Published 1990, Means Ascent trig- 


gered acrimonious debate. the heart 


was Caro’s portrait LBJ’s oppo- 


nent the 1948 Senate race former 


Governor Coke Stevenson. The architec- 
ture Means Ascent rests the as- 
sumption that Stevenson was “legend,” 
one the “most beloved figures the 
state’s history,’ while Johnson was some- 
thing close miscreant contrast 
starkly revealed the book’s index, 
where, Sidney Blumenthal pointed out 
The New Republic, the entries for 
Stevenson’s “character” “fair- 
ness,” and integrity”) 
stand contrast the entries for 
(“bragging and exaggeration,” “cruelty,” 
“cynicism,” “determination win”). It’s 
pretty clear that Caro fell love with 
Coke Stevenson. Path Power, Caro 
presented idealized portrait House 
Majority Leader Sam Rayburn. “Obvi- 


ously, fell love with Sam Rayburn,” 


told The Washington Post 1982.) And 
Master the Senate, Caro falls love, 
certain extent, with Richard Russell, the 
powerful segregationist Senator from 
Georgia. 

review The Washington Post, 
Broder affirmed that Caro made per- 
suasive case” that LBJ “stole the victory 
the 1948 Senate race.” “That would 
enough,” Broder continued, “to satisfy 
most investigative reporters 
minded authors. But Caro wants 
write morality tale, epic democ- 
racy betrayed.” Broder ridiculed Caro’s 
assertion that Coke Stevenson was “per- 
haps the most respected public official 
the history Texas.” “Really?” ques- 
tioned Broder. “Texans whom have 
quoted that line are inclined hoot.” 

Blumenthal’s blistering cover story 
The New Republic emphasized Steven- 
son’s racial views. his book, Caro most- 
ignores Stevenson’s views race 
except say, passing, that “Stevenson 
accepted all the southern stereotypes 
about [the black] race.” But Blumenthal 
went back and reexamined the chilling 
details case which black man was 
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accused raping white woman and 
dragged out his hospital bed and 
lynched, and noted that U.S. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle urged Stevenson 
bring the murderers trial. Steven- 


son’s written reply? “Certain members 


the Negro race from time time furnish 
the setting for mob violence the outra- 
geous crimes which they commit.” 

The avalanche criticism continued. 
“Caro where 
would partly exonerate,” Garry Wills 
wrote The New York Review Books, 
“and produces only when further in- 
criminates.” And lamented Caro’s “un- 
remittingly humorless” pages. “To write 


reserves 


Lyndon Johnson without sense 


humor,” Wills averred, “is like setting 
tone-deaf man write about Mozart.” 

Caro responded this critical on- 
slaught with disjointed, rambling essay 
The New York Times Book Review, 
which Knopf, unusual move for 
publisher, modified and inserted the 
notes the paperback edition Means 
Ascent. Caro admitted that Stevenson 
was segregationist, but insisted that 
“civil rights was not important issue 
the campaign.” “To have given signifi- 
cant emphasis race this book,” Caro 
declared, “would have been wrench 
the campaign out its historical con- 
text, have looked 1948 event 
through lens ground 1990.” 

That was highly dubious assertion. 
The Power Broker, Caro wrote length 
about Moses’s racist views toward blacks 
not because racism was is- 
sue political campaign (it wasn’t) but 
because those views were essential 
life and work. Caro was right 
include Moses’s racist views, and wrong 
exclude the furious war 
words that enveloped Means Ascent, 
Caro’s detractors were correct almost 
every point, which way diminishes 


the value the book. Means Ascent, 
flawed though is, work every jour- 
nalist should read, for riveting, 
hour-by-hour account how election 
was stolen. The book has acquired new 
relevance since the Florida quagmire. 
Says Caro, dryly, “There’s lot more in- 
terest the second volume since the 
Bush/Gore election.” 


Lyndon Johnson arrived the Senate 
1949, became its majority leader 1955, 
and left 1961. During that time, 
took absolute control the institution, 
and quickly showed himself vir- 
tuoso parliamentarian and strategist. 
Caro, the course his research, be- 
came obsessed the nature senatori- 
power; the concept “legislative 
the byzantine rules that pre- 
vail the chamber; and the way 
which Johnson bent the institution his 
will. None this, Caro came feel, had 
been properly analyzed other writers 
down every aspect LBJ’s presence 
the Senate, the smallest detail. Caro 
expended much effort, for instance, 
attempting ascertain what precisely 
did with tiny passageway (four 
square feet size) between his office and 
the Senate cafeteria; the end, after 
much investigation, the true purpose 
the passageway eluded Caro. verify 
that LBJ “towered” over his associates, 
Caro asked Senator Bill Bradley, who 
just over six feet four, stand the ma- 
jority leader’s desk, Caro could ob- 
serve, with his own eyes, “precisely 
what degree Johnson had fact ‘tow- 
ered’ stood there.” 

But Caro’s obsession with the Senate, 
his endless quest for details and minutiae, 
may have led him into biographical cul- 
de-sac. Perhaps, the end, the institution 
defeated him, for Master the Senate 
Caro’s least successful effort. His three 
previous books were fired powerful 
narrative engine. But the new book 
moves slowly, very slowly. attempting 
write the definitive work LBJ the 
Senate, Caro has written massive ac- 
count the Senate itself, book that of- 
ten loses sight, amid the thicket legisla- 
tive maneuvering, Johnson himself. 
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MASTER 


indred- 


(Caro begins with 
page history the Senate, and 
Johnson doesn’t make full ap- 


pearance until page 105.) 
sure, Senate years are dif- 
ficult render: much what 
did there took place pri- 
vate offices 
cloakrooms, 
scenes legislative wrangling 
difficult recreate the page 
facts that suggest the need 
for much shorter book. 
Johnson’s tenure the Sen- 
ate, however, was not without 
drama. 1949 presided over 
the reconfirmation hearing for 


Leland Olds, head the Feder- 


Power Commission. Olds had 
been red-hot radical his 
youth the 1920s, but had 
risen become respected, du- 
tiful bureaucrat fact that 
didn’t stop Johnson from de- 
stroying him with red-baiting 
tactics. Caro takes seventy 
Master the Senate tell the 
story Leland Olds, and 
his account the most compre- 
hensive and detailed one 
date, his very thoroughness 
drains the story its suspense. 
Robert Sherrill’s short book 
Johnson, The Accidental Presi- 
dent (1967), covers the 
Olds episode crisp eleven 
pages, and with more drama 
and verve than Caro manages. 
considerable detail, Mas- 
ter the Senate chronicles 
relationship with Senator 
Richard Russell, which laid the 
groundwork for his own rise 
the Senate; his brazen affair 
with the glamorous liberal He- 
len Gahagan Douglas; his de- 
teriorating health and 1955 
heart attack; and his dismal 
performance the 1956 De- 
mocratic convention Chicago, where 
his presidential hopes were temporarily 
dashed. the new book, race para- 


mount concern Caro’s, and Master 
the Senate concludes with protracted 


180-page account the political ma- 
neuvering that led the passage the 
Civil Rights Act 1957, the first legisla- 
tion its kind since Reconstruction. 
Caro makes much LBJ’s political 
wizardry getting the 1957 legislation 
passed, arguing that was important 
first step civil rights. But here, with 
the 1957 Act which was weak that 
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some civil rights leaders opposed 


that Caro m ay face critical ire. Two most 


outstanding books the civil rights 


movement David Garrow’s Bearing the 
Cross (1986) and Taylor Branch’s Parting 
The Waters (1988) 
than four pages the 1957 legislation, 
and critics are sure question Caro’s re- 
lentless focus it. Thirty-five years ago, 
Sherrill himself, The Accidental Presi- 


dent, anticipated the argument Caro 


would make 2002: “The legend per- 
Sherrill wrote, “that Johnson 
worked ‘miracle’ 1957 passing 


BLACK AND WHITE: Are the lines 
and shadows missing LBJ? 


each contains less 


persist 


offers glimpse into 
will yach the subject 
LBJ and civil rights 


his next 


volume. Caro 


the 

rge that too zealously 
Senate tries half-heartedly 
emphasize Johnson’s “compas- 
sion.” But what really comes 
through, after twelve hundred 


pages, deceit and 


seems acutely 


cold-blooded pragmatism; 

will have wait until the next 
volume for more complete 
portrait LBJ’s transforma- 
tion into civil rights hero. 
clear, any case, that 
Caro’s expertise 
machines, hig construc- 
tion, and Texas politics does 
not automatically over 
civil rights. 


hway 


carry 


Means Ascent, Caro 
that “it was 
Lyndon Johnson who 
led [black Americans] 
into voting booths, 


democracy’s sa- 


cred curtain behind them... 
... made them...a true 
part American political 
life.” That same sentiment 
that LBJ “led” blacks into the 
voting booth suffuses Mas- 
ter the Senate. Caro’s critics 
will certainly note that was 
actually the other way around 

that decades civil rights 
agitation forced the political 
yield black enfran- 
chisement. Shrewd observers 
this the time. 
the mid-1960s, after LBJ de- 
livered major speech civ- 
rights, Murray Kempton recalled, 
the New York Post, the heroic efforts 
various civil rights activists, and noted, 
passage not cited Caro: “We have 
had few presidents who bent down 
kind these people. But last night 
for the first time had president who 
looked and saluted them. May God 
reward them for what they have done 
make him what was last night and 
what may tomorrow.” 


Robert Caro has now composed twenty- 
six-hundred pages Lyndon Johnson, 
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which makes possible draw certain 
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conclusions about the colossal project 
which has dedicated twenty-five 
years his life. many respects the 
books are remarkable, and where they 
are best the concrete, material re- 
ality Johnson’s life: the terrain 
sprang from; the friends betrayed; 
the furious political campaigns ran; 
the dams and electricity lines helped 
get built; the elections stole; the 
political machine forged; the combat 
service evaded; the fortune accu- 
mulated office; the powerful older 
men cultivated; the Senate rules 
mastered. These are not small achieve- 
ments for biographer, and they culmi- 
nate Caro’s damning account, all 
three books, LBJ’s close association 
with Texas-based oil, gas, and construc- 
tion interests which provided, from 
day one, the money which his politi- 
cal career was built and sustained. “One 
the concerns work,” Caro once 
wrote, “is the use economic power 
create political power.” Few have docu- 
mented better than Caro has. 

Yet, spite all this, something 


missing from Caro’s portrait Lyndon 


Johnson. brilliant review Means 
Ascent The New York Times Book 
Review, Ronald Steel, author the 
prize-winning Walter Lippmann and the 
American Century (1980), noted that 
Caro’s emphasis how power used 
build dams, win elections 
not least because “con- 
tributes the moral energy his 
books.” But Steel described the limits 
Caro’s brand muckraking “wash- 
away lines and shadows. There not 
much complexity this Johnson,” Steel 
determined, “no moments self doubt 
remorse, only scheming, lying, and 
‘cynicism that had discernible lim- 
comparison with other recent bi- 
ographies, like Marshall Frady’s extraor- 


dinary Jesse: The Life and Pilgrimage 


Jesse Jackson (1996), helps illuminate 
Caro’s shortcomings. The comparison 
between Jesse Jackson and Lyndon John- 
son not academic gratuitous; peo- 
ple who knew both men, like the jour- 
nalist Roger Wilkins, were struck how 
similar they were, both background 


THE YEARS 
LYNDON 
JOHNSON 


MEANS MASTE 
ASCENT 


and temperament. Frady spent years 
with Jackson, and provides dizzy- 
ing, Faulknerian portrait his subject 
his fears, his cruelty, his self-doubt, 
his vanity, his courage. 

Frady who has worked Newsweek 
and ABC News, and written biographies 
George Wallace, Billy Graham, and, 
most recently, Martin Luther King Jr. 
insisted that there something unknow- 
able about Jackson’s inner core. “One 
presented,” Frady wrote, “with personal- 
ity such deeply contrary properties that 
might almost best described 
terms quantum physics.” the end, af- 
ter observing Jackson tour ramshackle 
housing project Watts, where re- 
ceived ecstatic reception, Frady con- 
cluded that Jackson “operates the inte- 
rior regions the heart.” The biographer, 
too, must navigate those interior regions; 
but Caro prefers the archives. clear 
that Frady’s novelistic sense character 
enables him see more and delve 
deeper into his subject. Jesse Jackson 
comes alive Frady’s pages way that 
Lyndon Johnson does not Caro’s. 

one would doubt that Caro has 
written the biography Robert Moses, 
but not everyone agrees that writing 
the definitive work LBJ. Some reviewers 
have expressed preference for Robert 
Dallek’s two-volume history, Lone Star Ris- 
ing and Flawed Giant. “Caro seeks under- 
standing through simplification,” the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian David 
Kennedy wrote The Atlantic 1991, 
“with the result that his account, especially 
Means Ascent, the end one-di- 
mensional the lone and level Texas 
Dallek renders his subject with much more 
chiaroscuro.” Caro met Dallek once, the 
Johnson Library Austin, where, accord- 
ing The New York Times, Caro remarked 
him: “Who are you?” (“He knew exactly 
who was,” Dallek told the Times.) any 


case, Caro has contempt for Dallek. few 
weeks ago, over lunch the Café des 
Artistes, Caro remarked, with steel his 
voice: “Look how many interviews 
Dallek did. fact, like ask you 
that.” (Dallek, Boston University histori- 
an, relied mostly oral histories instead 
personal interviews. “I’m not journal- 
ist,” explained recently.) 

For the next and final volume, Caro 
and his wife plan move Vietnam; 
wants know precisely what felt like, 
the 1960s, for Vietnamese peasant 
bombed American B-52. Ina 
Caro, for her part, rather ambivalent 
about going Vietnam, but she says she 
will use the time write travel book 
about that country. Yet The Years Lyn- 
don Johnson not the only project Caro 
working on. For thirty years he’s been 
writing novel, tentatively titled “Powers 
the Press”; Knopf purchased the book 
the 1970s, but remains Caro’s 
desk. All will say that it’s “basically 
about young reporter.” 

unlikely that Caro will finish his 
novel the near future. His commitment 
LBJ towers over everything else. Still, 
when asked why chose Johnson the 
first place opposed Eisenhower 
Kennedy Nixon Caro surprisingly 
vague, and one can’t escape the sense, 
pondering his energetic pursuit four- 
foot passageways, that his interest the 
minutiae LBJ’s career has led him 
astray. any case, Caro’s challenge for the 
next volume clear: refocus his energy, 
and produce book that, recreating 
LBJ’s most crucial years the years 
civil rights and the Vietnam war has the 
drama and panache The Power Broker 
and Means Ascent, and portrait 
Johnson his full complexity, lines and 
shadows intact. It’s challenge, one sus- 
pects, that this industrious and immense- 
gifted writer will relish. his heart 
hearts, Caro knows that the end, the ex- 
peditions France don’t matter; the 
meals Café des Artistes don’t matter; the 
prizes don’t matter. The only thing that 
matters, for him, what the page. 
Scott Sherman contributing editor 
His piece Enron ran the 
March/April issue. 
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write the final volume, the Caros will move Vietnam 


Whose Book It, Any 


ANA MARIE COX 


some the journal- 
ists and writers who fol- 
lowed the slow unveiling 

plagiarism the work 

Doris Kearns Good- 
the true shock did- 
come with Goodwin’s 
admission that such du- 
plications existed. 
came with the report that the historian 
would use her four research assistants 
track down any further instances. 

Four research assistants? 

“That’s what drives nuts,’ David 
Nasaw, history professor the City 
University New York’s Graduate Cen- 
ter and the author The Chief: The Life 
William Randolph Hearst, told The New 
York Times. “All those full-time assistants 
working for someone one time.” 

What could they all doing? What, 
moreover, are research assistants sup- 
posed doing? 
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tantalizingly ambiguous passage 
the Times had that while Goodwin’s 
duplications “stemmed 
notes and then writing her manuscript 
long hand,” currently, 
“sophisticated” system, “more her 
notes were taken down and typed 
her research assistants.” (Goodwin was 
unavailable clarify her comments.) 

The situation raises questions about 
the use research assistants general. 
Namely, what point does being as- 
sistant cross the line into co-authorship? 
taking down notes? conducting 
interviews? Writing rough drafts? 

her assistant Linda Vandegrift, 
Goodwin wrote the preface The 
Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys that her “de- 
votion this book over the nine-year pe- 
riod was equal own,’ and “without 
her, book] would never have come in- 
being.” that’s the case, should Good- 
name the only one the cover? 


The range how authors use their as- 


sistants, turns out, wide one. 
Tucker Carlson, contributing editor 
The Weekly Standard, uses research as- 
sistants almost daily his work co- 
host Crossfire. But Carlson says the 
use assistants writing material 
should another matter en- 
tirely: “The term ‘research’ for print 
journalism misleading. It’s called 
reporting.” 

Yet Bob Woodward, arguably the per- 
son Americans most associate with “re- 
has been using research assis- 
tants for decades ways that step right 
the border what most would 
agree co-authoring. regularly has 
his assistant uses only one 
time write the first draft certain 
sections book. use one person, 
and try make them part brain, 
extension, improvement, expansion,” 
says Woodward. “And so, there’s 
bunch material and interviews, may 
say, draft these five pages this 
scene. may rewrite extensively, per- 


Toward Definition ‘Research Assistant 


How does one define all the different skills that into ‘writing’? 


haps, or, was reflective the infor- 
mation, might just edit it.” 

may seem like outsourcing, but 
Woodward says ultimately the one 
decide what goes and out. The re- 
searcher, says, “someone who 
participant the process, but totally su- 
pervised down each comma.” 

The way Woodward sees it, “If you can 
get someone extension the 


way you would it, or, the case Jeff 


Himmelman [Woodward’s assistant for 
someone who can improve 
it,” well, then, take advantage it. 

Indeed, the cost hiring the smartest 
person you can find may that you 
have give her something smart do. 
Assistants “don’t just want photo- 
says Caitlin Kelly, veteran free- 
lancer who work her first book, 
look women and guns America. 
One Kelly’s current assistants, she 
says, has “already gone out and done 
some preliminary interviews.” And she 
and her colleagues will doing 
much more. fact, says Kelly, read 
somewhere that Goodwin had three full- 
time research assistants and one part- 
time. People may say, God, how 
indulgent her. But could have two 
full-time people, easily.” 

Sharing more substantive aspects re- 
search can benefit both the writer and the 
assistant. The historian David McCullough 
emphatic about the importance his 
single research assistant: “You have col- 
league! Like two people covering story, 
you talk about it, and talking about it, 
you clarify it.” What’s more, talking over 
problems and letting assistants acquire ex- 
pertise the field hand makes their 
work more efficient and more beneficial. 


writer living outside the reach 


major libraries, Barbara Ehrenreich 
particularly attuned how her re- 
searcher can help her. “My dream re- 
search assistant who’s really interested 
the material and wants more than 
just stand library and Xerox,” she 
says. “Someone who will look the next 
stack over from what they’re sent get.” 
Having assistant who can tell valu- 
able source from dead-end makes the 
writer’s life that much easier. 


Yet authors who might termed “re- 


search purists” say that researching part 
writing, and they define what research 
assistant does with incredible restraint. 
“The less important the thing, the 
says Eric Foner, Columbia University 
historian and the author, most recently, 


Who Owns History?: Rethinking the 


Past Changing World. very re- 
luctant let research assistant 
through material think important 
because sometimes historian you 
have sixth sense what’s going 
wind being part your book... 
and that’s something you develop, it’s 
not inborn.” For writers like Foner, 
subjective operation, and giving con- 
trol over even the first questions sub- 
ject asked lessens the author’s ability 
call the work his own. Foner says that 
barely uses his assistant usually tell 
him work his own stuff” and 
when does, it’s track down pri- 
mary source make copies. fact, 
says, “I’m not even sure you could call 

Woodward sees harm his autho- 
rial integrity his extensive use re- 
search assistants, does realize that 
their part the process needs ac- 


knowledged. “They are essential parts 


and the reader should informed,” 
says. “If someone’s done writing, report- 
ing, researching, the reader should 
told. It’s about transparency.” 

Indeed, matter where journalists 


and authors stand the “proper” use 


assistants, their concern lies accurately 
describing and giving credit for what 
researcher did. this context, the “thank 
you’ the front the book takes his- 
toric importance. One former assistant 
best-selling author says that her 
biggest disappointment with the job 
came after the book was finished. “In the 
which she could not have written with- 
out she thanked for ‘assis- 
says the researcher, who claims 
have “tracked down crucial leads and 
supplied critical information.” Does “as- 
sistance” cover that? “Depending 
one’s interpretation,” the researcher says, 
“this acknowledgement could have 


meant that did her nails and make-up 
while she worked the book. certain- 
did not indicate intellectual assistance.” 

Such protests should not come 
surprise. The author’s acknowledge- 
ments are, after all, one the few tangi- 
ble benefits that research assistants stand 
take away from the experience. They 
certainly are not for the money: the 
position notoriously underpaid and, 
even more frustrating for the aspiring 
writer, wildly unequal both compen- 
sation and duties. Pay ranges from lit- 
tle more than $30,000 year for full- 
time, experienced researcher, nothing 
for the inexperienced student willing 
trade time for foot the door. 

What’s more, and more concern 
those who want readers aware 
how book put together, conven- 
tions govern the way authors use their 
acknowledgements. Nothing, indeed, 
stipulates that they have acknowledge 
anyone all. The research assistant 
thanked one book might have done 
nothing but retrieve interlibrary loans. 
different assistant, thanked different 
author different book, could have 
conducted interviews, tracked down pri- 
mary sources, and participated late- 
night brainstorming. 

Publishers admit that the title “re- 
search assistant” can confusing, and 
that there are undoubtedly times when 
assisting verges into something else. Yet 
they say isn’t their responsibility. Ash 
Green, senior editor Knopf, alludes 
book editor’s inability oversee the 
day-to-day work author: 
not sitting the writer’s office.” 

the publishing world, the enor- 
mous popularity (and profitability) 
works popular history now make the 
employment research assistants sign 
that nonfiction writer has come into 
very special kind favor. It’s hard 
find big-ticket, big-book author who 
doesn’t use assistant two: addi- 
tion those already mentioned, 
Michael Beschloss, David Brock, Robert 
Caro, and Gail Sheehy all use assistants. 
And then there are the academic 
crossover authors Todd Gitlin, Alan 
Dershowitz, Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 
who have access graduate students for 
assistance matter course. 
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But editor, says Green, may not 
assistant exists. 
any time when someone has had re- 
search assistant call some 
manuscript,” 
for the most part, anonymous and silent 
for the is- 
sue research assistants being more like 
co-authors, 


know 


he Says. 
partners these ventures.” 


“Is our responsibility 
sure the name the 
matches who wrote the book?” asks. 
would say most these situations 
and they exist the editor prob- 
ably doesn’t even know” the author did- 
the writing. 

Wendy Wolf, executive editor 
Viking who works with such authors 
John Cornwall, Nathaniel Philbrick, and 
Alan Taylor, concedes that 


make jacket 


think 


“Assistants are, 


don’t think 


about this.” She says regard policing 


authorship that “the 
enact your responsibility choose 
your author with care. The author re- 
sponsible for what the author does.” 
Rochelle Dreyfuss, professor in- 
ellectual property law New York Uni- 
versity, says other professions are begin- 


best way you can 


ning take the problem identifying 


exactly who did what little more seri- 
ously. “Medical journals are considering 
movie credit-style authorship,” she says. 


Knight 


Travel. Train Colleagues Overseas. 


Make Difference. 
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February 


the medical arena, editors are trying 


address the issue raised articles that 
list famous scientist co-author pri- 
marily just get editor’s attention 
the scientist may not have done much 
work the project, but his name gets 
the piece published. “The idea say 
did what you know Mr. Big did- 
really through the statistical analy- 
sis and check anything,” 
fuss. “It’s 


says Drey- 
very good idea, can disen- 
tangle the work.” But, she notes, “Some 
work easily disentangled. More work 
isn't.” the movie industry, where the 
job of, say, “sound editor” 
much picture 
work. But how does one define all the 


different skills that into “writing”? 


There are signs that Goodwin herself 


believed, like Foner and others, that re- 
search was part writing. She put the 
picture next hers the 


doesn’t change 


picture, credits 


back flap the first edition Ordi- 


nary Time: Franklin and Eleanor Roo- 


The Home Front World War 


sevelt 


For his part, Woodward famous for his 
public recognition assistants. Says 


David Greenberg, his assistant writing 
The Agenda, “He gave this rather ex- 


cessively generous acknowledgement 


typically does for his research assis- 


tants his books.” The “typical Wash- 
ington writer,” continues, “just gives 
one line large acknowledgement.” 
Perhaps such effusiveness just, 
Greenberg says, “selflessness.” Perhaps 
admission that the work not real- 
can read 


intellectual proper- 


the author’s. Certainly, 
that. 


specialist uss, “People who are 


According 


very generous about naming their re- 
search assistants authors often find 
themselves the position having 
defend their work.” 

Greenberg says he’s familiar with the 
problem. 
used say me, 
who really 


the one 
wrote The right?” 
Greenberg, who now teaches history 
Columbia University and writes for the 
webzine Slate, says that the 
sprang because “has a 
reputation for being bad writer, but it’s 
just not so.” 

The true test, says Greenberg that 
Woodward “could have written The Agen- 
with any number hard-working, in- 
telligent but have 


written The Agenda without him.” 


rumor 


Woodward 


assistants, 


Ana Marie Cox writes a column about 


Washington for These Times. 
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DENNIS DUGGAN 


aymond Chandler despised 
cares that twelve-year-old 
kid get bike for 
Christmas?” the hardboiled 
writer said. George Bernard 
Shaw, too, looked the form with con- 
tempt: Jack Newfield reminds 
the opening sentence his memoir, 
Somebody’s Gotta Tell It, Shaw declared 
that those who write them “are like beg- 
gars who display their scabs for money.” 
sucker for Chandler but also 
fan the memoir, particularly those 
that deliver the Christmas coal well 
the scabs wings marvelous prose. 
Jack Newfield, muckraker and voice for 
the friendless, has been picking other 
people’s scabs for most his forty-odd 
years reporter and columnist. His re- 
membrance things past written 
style far more prosaic, say, than that 
Frank McCourt Gore Vidal, and far less 
sparkling than his mentor Murray Kemp- 
ton displayed even casual conversation. 
Still, the good stuff, the bold-faced names 
Mario Cuomo, Robert Kennedy, Mu- 
hammad Ali, Norman Mailer are there. 
Newfield, now his sixties, begins his 


book subtitled “The Upbeat Memoir 


Working-Class Journalist” word Kemp- 
ton hated, insisting was reporter) 
the then mostly Jewish and Italian neigh- 
borhood Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyve- 


sant. was there, says, that was 


shaped the heroics Jackie 


a 


who broke baseball’s color barrier 1947, 
and the small-town values probably 
the most famous all small towns the 
“open fire hydrants, the spaldeens, the dou- 
ble-bill movie theaters, the comic books 
candy stores, the egg creams, the stickball 
games with broomstick handle,” and the 
borough’s working-class pluralism. 

the time was sixteen knew 
wanted part the working press. 
His first big job (he had worked copy- 
boy for the New York Daily Mirror and 
editor the weekly West Side News) began 
1964 when Dan Wolf hired him 
$100-a-week staff writer for The Village 
Voice. Many the Voice people, including 
Newfield, went next door drink the 
Lion’s Head, pub frequented reporters, 
writers, and such politicians Mayor 


Koch. One wall was covered with jackets 


books habitués would someday in- 
clude City for Sale, exposé corruption 
the Koch administration written 
Newfield and Wayne Barrett. 

Newfield left the Voice work for the 
boisterous million-person tabloid the 
New York Daily News, then edited Gil 
Spencer, son “society lawyer,’ who 
later told Newfield that he’d hired him 
because “you rub powerful people the 
wrong way, and then they call up. But 
deep down enjoyed that you could make 
big shots come crying me.” Working 
under Spencer, Newfield writes, “was one 
the joyful periods career.” 

With “The Ten Worst Judges,” “The Ten 
Worst and more, Newfield’s 
faine grew. 1990, after refusing cross 


the picket lines during strike, left the 
News and joined the New York Post. The 


publisher there was Peter Kalikow, one 


the landlords Newfield had exposed. 
their relationship was amicable one, 
helped by, among other things, their mu- 
tual love the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Not just Robinson and Kempton, but 
many the other people Newfield met 
Muhammad Ali, José Torres, Pete 
Hamill, Jimmy Cannon, the back-room 
Mario Cuomo became his idols. Cuo- 
and Newfield were close that 
Newfield’s wife, Janie, served the fu- 
ture governor’s chauffeur during his 
1977 mayoral race. Newfield tells story 
that’s not appeared print before: 

seems that Cuomo, tough guy who 
wanted professional ballplayer, got 


into argument with Mike Long, head 


the Conservative party New York. The 
quick-tempered Cuomo slugged Long 
street outside parochial school 
Brooklyn. “Mario jumped into wife’s 
car and they drove two blocks before 
got attack conscience,’ Newfield 
writes. “He asked wife drive back 
and make sure Long was not hurt.” 

The journalist did not report what 
would have been good story, Newfield 
says, because “my observing the code 
omerta (silence).” Later, Cuomo, who 
has called Newfield “one the great 
columnists the country,” helped the 
Post survive smoothing the way for 
waiver the cross-ownership ban 
that Rupert Murdoch could keep his 
station and buy the Post. 


SOMEBODY’S GOTTA TELL 
JACK NEWFIELD 


ST. PRESS. 336 PP. $25.95 


After the Post fired Newfield June 
2001 new editor from Australia was 
taking the paper different direction 
Newfield began writing for other 
publications and working documen- 
taries. says finds his work “invigo- 
rating” and that writing column not 
all that wannabe columnists think is. 

But think the late Franklin Adams 
had right when said that “of all the 


newspaper-writing jobs, none not 
even reporting continuously 


exciting and pleasant the job col- 

And the bell rings again for Newfield, 
you can bet put the gloves and 
ready himself for another round nev- 
er-ending fight against the bad guys. 


Dennis Duggan columnist for Newsday. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT AND CIVIL 
LIABILITY 

Robert 

Indiana University Press 

184 pp. $29.95 


courts have long since recog- 
nized the First Amendment 
firm barrier against government 
censorship speech and the press. But 
how well does the First Amendment 
cover civil actions—that is, when 
non-governmental plaintiff sues for in- 
jury allegedly caused written spo- 
ken expression? The situation unsta- 


ble, warns Robert head 


the Thomas Jefferson Center for the 
Protection Free Expression the 
University Virginia, because lawyers 
and courts have been nibbling the 
assumption that the First Amendment 
provides universal protection against 
collection damages. foresees 
trouble such sectors libel dissem- 
inated the Internet, privacy intru- 
sions via new technology, the advertis- 
ing dangerous products services, 
and violence purportedly stemming 
from films books—all the subject 
recent lawsuits. And notes that First 
Amendment protection for the news- 
gathering process remains shaky 
ever. 


THE LAST EDITOR: HOW SAVED THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
AND THE LOS ANGELES TIMES FROM 
DULLNESS AND COMPLACENCY 

Bellows 

Andrews McMeel Publishing 

349 pp. $28.95 


THE LAST EDITOR: THE JIM BELLOWS STORY 
Produced and directed 
Steven Latham and Christopher Carson 


book: Among New York jour- 
nalists, Jim Bellows remembered 
the editor the Herald Tribune 
its last glittering phase the 1960s, 
when served platform for what 
Tom Wolfe dubbed the “New Journal- 
ism.” this genial memoir, Bellows tells 
how made career persuading dy- 
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ing newspapers shake their bones one 
last time not just the Trib but the 
Washington Star and the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. His aim was make 
his newspaper more interesting than the 
ponderous competition, and his subtitle 
claims that improved not only his 
own papers but the opposition. His pri- 
mary method was turn good writers 
loose “Begin once and the best 
you can,’ his printed card read. re- 
calls the flaps and the stunts, interlaced 
with personal crises, with remarkable 
equanimity. 

documentary: This hour-long 

presentation, offered through the 

spring PBS, tracks the memoir 
closely, but much more the af- 
fectionate words Bellows’s associ- 
ates—among them Wolfe, Jimmy Bres- 
lin, Richard Wald, and David Laventhol 
(the last two whom have come rest 
the Columbia Graduate School 
Journalism). They make clear that ef- 
fective editor need not tyrant 
nag—that possible operate demo- 
cratically and succeed, although the suc- 
cess may not financial. Anyway, 
interesting see Bellows’s old gang 
again, grown little long the tooth. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS GUIDE 
INTERNET RESEARCH AND REPORTING 
Frank Bass 

Perseus Publishing 

168 pp. $15 paper 


| 
his guide, written the AP’s di- 
rector 
porting, offered companion 
the durable Associated Press Style- 
book. But not truly comparable, being 
less reference work than beginner’s 
manual. The early chapters tell how 
search the Internet, and the rest con- 
centrate the importation data and 
handling the often massive crop in- 
formation using spreadsheets and data- 
bases. There chapter how pre- 
sent data via maps, and concluding 
chapter, George Galt, dealing with 
copyright the Internet. Two quibbles: 
The graphics representing computer 
screens are hard read, and there 
list sources providing the reader with 
ways find further information. 


DEATH JOURNALISM? ONE 
FATEFUL ENCOUNTER WITH POLITICAL 
CORRECTNESS 

Jerry Bledsoe 

Down Home Press 

241 pp. $24.95 


story, told partial ob- 
server: 1998 hostile reporter 
from the Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, News Record intruded lo- 
cal community-college course about 
what the instructor called “the War for 
Southern Independence.” The reporter 
story that the 
taught that slaves were “happy.” The 


concocted course 
story touched off nationwide media 
flap that led cancellation the 
course and, the author intimates, the 
death the instructor from stress. 
distance, not possible judge all 
the merits the dispute, except that 
clear that the instructor invited trou 

ble making the Sons Confederate 
Veterans (an old, politically active but 
avowedly non-racist organization) 
full partner the course. also clear, 
however, that the News Record, once 
its story was challenged, turned itself 
into textbook example how not 
handle controversy. circled the wag- 
ons, stonewalled, barred the door, cov- 
ered up, dodged. When the instructor 
died, according this account, the 
newspaper did not have the wit grace 
run news obituary the man 
had made national target criticism, 
and this day four years later 
proclaims that remains officially sat- 
isfied with its handling the story. 
Written former News Record 
staffer, this account clearly brief, 
partial its central figure that verges 
the manipulative; nor the use 
“political correctness” the title par- 
ticularly relevant. Nonetheless, the ob- 
servations about journalism are the 
point, particularly the willingness 
editorial writers and columnists across 


the land swallow secondhand infor- 
mation whole. 


James Boylan the founding editor 
and professor emeritus journalism and 
history the University Massachu- 
setts-Amherst. 
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AMANDA BENNETT PAGE 


WANDA LLOYD PAGE 


Cultivating 


PAGE 


The Patriotic 
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INFORMATION 


The Short Distance 


Between Secrets and 


Ted Gup the 
author The 
Book Honor: 
The Secret 
Lives and 
Deaths CIA 
Operatives and 
the Shirley 
Wormser 
Professor 
Journalism 
Case Western 
Reserve 
University 
Cleveland. 


was bad week for the truth. February 
was reported that the Pentagon had set 
“Office Strategic Influence” whose mission 
included the dissemination half-truths and 
lies foreign reporters and others the effort 
sway public opinion, particularly the Muslim 
world. Only two days later, happens, authorities 
received gruesome videotape the Wall Street 
Journal reporter Daniel Pearl having his throat 
slashed. The two events had nothing 
with each other, course. Yet, 
sense they are connected. Pearl lost his life the 
journalistic pursuit truth while his own govern- 
ment conspired subversive offensive against it. 

The Office Strategic Influence (OSI) was quick- 
shuttered amid storm controversy, but re- 
mains artifact worthy examination. The office 
was wrongly regarded some kind sui gener- 
experiment public rather than what 
was natural and extension poli- 
cies grounded obsessive secrecy, the compulsion 
control information, and low esteem for the pub- 
lic’s maturity and its right the facts. That policy al- 
ternately regards truth something feared 
something too anemic convince others the 
rightness the U.S. cause. The broader record sug- 
gests that the OSI was not just aberrant experi- 
ment, but calculated action administration 
emboldened the patriotic fervor the nation 
and the complacency the press. 

The record replete with attempts control, con- 
ceal, and withhold information whenever this admin- 
felt threatened. Vice President Dick 
Cheney has steadfastly opposed efforts Congress 
and the General Accounting Office make public the 
details Enron’s role his energy task force. Attor- 
ney General John Ashcroft has encouraged federal 
agencies look for reasons not release materials re- 
quested under the Freedom Information Act, re- 


istration has 


versing far more open policy. The president himself 


has diverted his gubernatorial papers from the accessi- 
ble archives the state governed the more secure 
redoubt his father’s presidential library. has also 
rescinded provision that gave access records twelve 
years after president has left office. And never before 
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| 
RUSS BAKER 
True 


have reporters been restricted their 


coverage American war. 

Such disregard for informed public 
has often been cloaked national securi- 
ty. For example, Harbury, 
whose husband bel lead 

husband, rebel leader Guate- 
mala, was tortured death that coun- 
try 1992 people with CIA links 


pleaded the Supreme Court for the 


right sue senior U.S. officials, cam- 
paign she began under the Clinton ad- 
ministration. She that they had 
lied her, claiming 
her husband’s fate, and that their decep- 
tion may have cost her husband his life. 
March, U.S. Solicitor General Theodore 
Olson offered the justices this defense: 
“There are lots different situations 
when the government has legitimate rea- 
sons give out false information.” 

mindset that created the OSI 
showed itself early on. Only government 


that has confidence the pul blic’s abil- 
ity reject such twisted logic could have 
asked the U.S. networks censor Osama 
bin Laden’s videotaped messages, his 
vitriol might persuade unsettle the na- 
tion. (The stated argument, that the tapes 
might contain coded messages, was either 
disingenuous naive.) 

Then there the shroud secrecy that 
has descended over the detainees arrested 
and charged with immigration violations. 
Who are they, how many, and how are 
they treated? Such questions have been 
designated security matters, moving them 
the scrutiny the public. 

Those who speak the truth break 
rank with the administration, meanwhile, 
face retribution. early October The 
Washington Post reported that Congress- 
men had been told White House in- 
that there was 100 
percent chance that terrorists would strike 
the U.S. again. President Bush was irate 
the leak and signed memo ordering all 


telligence briefin 


but eight the 535 members Congress 
barred from further such briefings. re- 
versed himself only when faced with 
congressional revolt. citizens have 


issued its color-coded system 
whose primary virtue, seems, was that 
was under its exclusive control. 
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know nothing 


And administration that equates 
control with consensus, dissent and dis- 
That was 
Parker, the 
civilian head the Army Corps Engi- 


loyalty are one and same 
seen the case Michae 


neers, who was fired for daring Sen- 
ate hearing publ licly question the 
slashing the corps funding. 

Patient opportunists who have long 
viewed the nuisance and the 
public malleable have embraced this 
war the perfect occasion draw the 
blinds government. “Trust me,” this 
administration says peopl 
not quite trust. 


does 


tep from such smoth- 
ering secrecy lies: excessive 
concealment expands 
and finally, free fear from contradic- 
tion, into sheer fabrication. With the rev- 
elations about the OSI, the government 
inadvertently handed its enemies pow- 
erful weapon. 

Cynics may argue that the U.S. rarely 
even when the truth, 
what does matter? matters, perhaps 
not the hardened fanatic, but the 
hundreds millions fence-sitters ex- 
only the toxic lies their own re- 


10me. age global information, 
falsehoods are swept like wind-borne 
radiation back our own shores and 
those who stand with us. Propaganda 
“that branch the art lying which con- 
sists very nearly deceiving your friends 
without quite deceiving your enemies,” 
noted the British scholar, EM. Cornford. 
Nations that stoop disinformation, 
hyperbole, and lies have little regard for 
their own people, and the mani pulation 
suspicion. his denials, Secretary 
fense Donald Rumsfeld protested that 
had never been briefed the Office 
Strategic Influence’s role. But under- 
ling asserts that the secretary was twice 
briefed it. fitting that such of- 
fice should close with half-truth (if in- 
One day, the administration may recog- 
nize that this war, truth the only re- 
ible ally, and the most potent. do- 
ng, will its proper respects the 
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the Newsroom and the News 


tand-alone project teams 

have played special role 

newsrooms. Often isolated 

from the rest the staff, they 
are given the time and space make 
difference, and sometimes they do. 
But just often they unload ob- 
scure and nearly unreadable 200- 
inch blob that practically screams 
read me.” 
can better. 

Still, don’t need abandon 
project teams. just need 
bring them out their isolation. 
can use them better. well- 
thought-out team can deliver the 
barnburners that our psyches crave 
and our readers demand. can en- 
ergize, motivate, and drive the cul- 
ture newsroom. 

How? encouraging project 
reporters pair with beat re- 
porters around the newsroom. 
pouring the newsroom’s best re- 
sources into strong projects that 
grow organically out the news. 

The philosophy simple: the 
best projects don’t come out edi- 
tors’ heads. They grow from report- 
ing. The best reporting 
should done beats. Many 
beat reporters would love pro- 
jects, but don’t yet have the neces- 
sary critical skills carry them out. 
the trick marry the two 
the projects team and the rest the 
newsroom. (And that without 
worsening the traditional hostilities 
jealousies, turf guarding, story- 
poaching, and defensiveness that 
often separate the project elite from 
the working stiffs). see three criti- 
cal steps this process. 

Select for cooperation: 

the heart great projects are great 
project reporters and editors. You can 
hire them from the outside, choose 
them from your stars, grow your 
own. But they all need two attributes. 


One top journalistic skill. They 


should mad-dog reporters, good 


writers, and wise analysts. 


But they also need something 
less obvious cooperative spir- 
it. They need have enough con- 
fidence work alongside someone 
less experienced. They have 
willing teach and lead well 
report and write. Sometimes they 
have willing take the sec- 
ond byline byline all. 

I’ve seen the system work won- 
derfully well The Oregonian, where 
editor Sandra Rowe insisted that the 
great, prize-winning reporters she 
hired also generous human be- 
ings. For example, one senior Ore- 
gonian project reporter walked every 
step the way alongside two very 
young bureau reporters. Together 
they produced excellent investiga- 
tive piece nationwide cell-phone 
tower interference with police and 
fire communications (see Laurels, 
March/April). The paper got 
strong story otherwise 
have been able write. The two re- 
porters learned tons about setting 
standards proof and about assem- 
bling documents meet those stan- 
dards. The senior reporter took 
byline. didn’t need one. was 
getting plenty attention himself, 
including Pulitzer, working oth- 
stories. 

Break down barriers: 
You may have high-skill project re- 
porters with hearts gold, but your 


assigning editors may not let any 
the beat reporters near them. Why? 
The editors may fear that the project 


reporters will steal their ideas, med- 
dle their work, or, worse, that 
story idea mentioned prematurely 
will turn into premature assign- 
ment, with deadline match. 

solve that problem you have 
make, and keep, promise: the 


beat reporter owns his her story 
idea and has the right choose 
what with it. 

course, with ownership 
Whoever 
owns the story the beat actually 
has it; can’t vanish into 
to-do list. Yet the beat reporter 
needs more help, she can 
readily get from the project team. 
This project-team person will ac- 
tually partner, not master. 

Redefine Projects: 

How many projects across the coun- 
try have been launched editors’ 
offices with the phrase “Let’s take 
look and ended with dud 
five-day series? And how many 
projects the paper even 
when they reveal nothing new ob- 
vious because too much time has 
been spent them otherwise? 

The truth about great projects 
that all they are great enterprise 
carried logical conclusion. The 
best ones arise when someone finds 
string beat and starts pulling 
see where leads. you get lots 
good projects you are pulling 
lots good strings. turns out 
the string connected very big 
fish, then can throw all the re- 
sources that need reel in. 

What you get from all this? 
You create the kind newsroom 
cooperation that all need now 
order succeed with fewer re- 
sources; 

You give invaluable on-the-job 
training reporters and editors; 
You get projects the organic way 
from beats which makes 
more likely they’re grounded the 
real world; 

And you honor your most valu- 
able reporters asking them 
train the next generation the 
ones who will doing projects 
long after all 
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DIVERSITY 


Your Newsroom White? 


Look Your Own Bac <yar 


passion for journal- 
ism was sparked 
Ella Law, English 

teacher who had been 


around our coastal Georgia com- 
munity long enough have taught 
parents the same high school. 
Conside her (African- 
American), and the era (mid- 
1960s), unlikely 
that Mrs. Law ever 
newsroom. Yet she 
managed instill young people 
like love for writing and edit- 


race 


set foot inside 


ing worked our school 
newspaper. 

Unfortunately for young people 
color today, there aren’t many 
Ella Laws left. Over the past 
twenty years, school system budget 
cuts especially urban areas 
where students color are most 
affected have left many school 
newspapers defunct barely 
functioning. And while fewer 
blacks and Latinos are finding 
their way journalism through 
this traditional route, many who 
come through other doors are 
abandoning the profession 
droves. The 2001 ASNE newsroom 


survey showed that journalists 


color are leaving the profession 
faster rate than whites. 2002 
the percentage rose slightly, but the 
news was bittersweet, the in- 
crease was due not aggressive 
hiring campaign, but overall 
staff cutbacks. 

Meanwhile, the communities 
newspapers cover are changing 
rapidly. The 2000 U.S. Census re- 


ports that more than percent 


the nation now made peo- 
ple color. Where will get the 
diverse staffs for newsrooms the 
future? The answer for many edi- 
tors may simple: Look your 
own backyard. Think the bene- 


fits cultivating new journalists 


from local minority communities: 
Local talent means local 
Grooming journalists 
home means not having include 
map the city new re- 
porter’s orientation package. 

Local talent means local loy yalt 
Journalists who have family 
friends nearby tend think twice 
before picking and moving 
halfway across the country. 

Local talent enhances the ability 
more inclusive coverage. 
Long-term residents often get tips 


edge. 


that may escape transplants from 


other parts the country. People 
color who grew locally often 
have keen sense community 
and can bring those insights 
their reporting. 

Finding qualified prospects 
your community can chal- 
Here are some tips: 


First, look under your nose. Tell 
people your own organization 


keep eye out for minority em- 
ployees outside the newsroom with 


the qualities seek beginning 


artistic talent, good spelling and 
grammar skills, 


rectors other newspaper depart- 
ments may know someone cir- 
advertising, marketing 
who might fit the newsroom. 

Talk the community. When 
staff members are asked visit 
schools, churches, and civic orga- 
nizations talk about the news- 
paper and their jobs, sure they 
are primed look for volunteers 
for training. 

Engage readers. column 
the editor could ask readers 
identify local people who fit the 
profile potential journalist. Al- 
so, look for people who are consis- 


inquisitive minds. 
Human Resource managers and di- 


| 


tent, thoughtful writers letters 
the editor. 

recent years, individual papers 
ting 
local minority talent, working with 
high schools and community col- 
leges, one case even starting 
journalism training program for 
people from underserved commu- 
nities the circulation area. Now, 
the Freedom Forum and The 
American Society Newspaper 
Editors have developed industry- 
wide programs address these di- 
versity pipeline issues. 

ASNE, through grant from the 
Knight Foundation, going back 
interest journalism creating 
reviving high school newspa- 
pers. ASNE offers partnership 
grants newspapers and high 

and train- 
ing programs. The Freedom Fo- 
rum, meanwhile, launching 
program this summer Nashville 
train mid-career people color 
journalists. The Diversity In- 
stitute Vanderbilt University asks 
editors nominate 
from their communities, 
send them the all-expenses-paid 
institute for twelve weeks inten- 
sive training, and agree hire suc- 
cessful graduates the program. 

Will programs like these make 
difference? The potential there 
hire and keep more journalists 
color, and thus create richer and 
more diverse news products. But 
papers, particularly those that are 
still smarting from the economic 
downturn the past year, must 
take advantage the resources, 
both their own communities 
and through programs like ours. 
doing so, they can help bridg 
the growing gap between the 
and the communities cover. 


have had some success cultiva 


schools for technology 
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Your Job 


the aftermath Septem- 
ber 11, Dan Rather pub- 
licly shed patriotic tears 
David Letterman’s show, 
demonstrating that was 
much pain any American 
and loyal the national 
cause. the same time, 
programs 
country were 
wrapping them- 
stars-and-stripes 
graphics news outlets all 
kinds rushed associate them- 
subtle ways, with the nation’s 
surge patriotic emotion. 
Flag-waving not surprising 
the aftermath full-scale 
attack American civilians. 
individuals, are all part 
severely traumatized body 
politic. But precisely during 
the most trying periods that 
journalists must distance them- 
selves from their emotions 
they are their best work. 
And also imperative dis- 
tinguish 
love one’s country, and na- 
tionalism the exalting 
one’s nation and its culture and 
interests above all others. pa- 
triotism kind affection, 
nationalism its dark side. Na- 
tionalistic pressure also makes 
hard for journalists their 
job. Even today, eight months 
after the events, many journal- 
ists are troubled sense that 
have failed important test, 
that have allowed certain 
kinds honest reporting 
portrayed somehow disloyal. 
Raising questions about the 
wisdom government actions 
wartime, particularly early 
war, not easy. For example, 
early Operation Desert 


news 


Storm, ABC anchor Peter Jen- 
nings says commissioned 
piece the antiwar activist 
Ramsey Clark. Despite his own 
sense urgency, Jennings re- 
calls that took weeks get the 
piece the air. “It was not 
quite the right moment,” 
says. Internally, “people were ar- 
guing less about the relationship 
between the media and the ad- 
ministration than about the 
media’s relationship with its 
public.” confront popular 
government such time, 
says, “running emotion- 
ally upstream.” 

Afghanistan, Jennings says, “We 
decided early that would 
not exploit the violence all 
this without losing sight how 
violent was, and that 
would reluctant sloga- 
neer.” But when Jennings and 
his people departed from the 
patriotic consensus they paid 
price. Jennings had howling 
pack after him, inflamed 
Rush Limbaugh’s charge that 
the anchor was disloyal for rais- 
ing questions about Bush’s con- 
duct September 11, when the 
presidential plane zig-zagged 
across the nation while the 
World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon were burning. (ABC 
eventually was able get Lim- 
baugh issue correction not- 
ing that Jennings had merely 
observed that some presidents 
are perceived handling crises 
better than others.) After 
study showed that Jennings paid 
more attention civilian casu- 
alties Afghanistan than either 
his NBC CBS rivals, was 
subject on-air criticism from 
Fox News’s Brit Hume, while 
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conservative media critics pointed his 
Canadian citizenship. 

Another news program that success- 
fully upheld journalistic principles 
the post-9/11 world was Ted Koppel’s 
Nightline, which consistently asked 
pointed questions about the executive 
branch’s newly assumed domestic law- 
enforcement powers, and insisted 
airing cautionary voices. This show 
that, during the Letterman affair, un- 
named ABC executive called irrelevant. 

are, course, war. And the 
public does not have right know 
everything. Still, the post-September 
world, official obsession with se- 
crecy has grown out the war against 
terrorism, making the job the jour- 
nalist even harder. know, Ameri- 
cans have been given less information 
about what being done this war 
than any prior conflict U.S. history 
(see “Access Denied,” 
ruary). Lack access information 


not, itself, journalistic dereliction 


duty. Failing make public issue out 
is, however. 

“Information being managed 
this war, and frankly, can’t expect 
lot breaks,” says Jeffrey Dvorkin, om- 
budsman National Public Radio. But 
why don’t read and see more news 
about this serious problem? Walter 
Cronkite, who set the standard for tele- 
vision anchors, laments that 
longer has the kind editorial voice 
typified the late Eric Sevareid. 
would running “opinion the man- 
agement” editorials. “Complaining 
the Pentagon not good enough,” 
says. “We should letting the public 
know the restrictions under which 
operate.” 

The need for tough-minded report- 
ing has never been clearer. When jour- 
nalists hold themselves back defer- 
ence their own emotions the 
sensitivities the audience through 
timidity the face government pres- 
sure America weakened. Journal- 
ism has more important service 
perform than ask tough, even unpop- 
ular questions when our government 
wages war. 
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JEFF CRILLEY 


urrounded his family, Donnie 

Johnson took seat the living 

room sofa his mother’s house 

Fort Worth, Texas. swal- 

lowed hard photographer 

adjusted the lights and checked the 
sound levels. 

“Are you ready?” asked Donnie. 
nodded. 

“You know that saying this cam- 
era, you could go to prison?” I asked. 
“Whatever takes,” said, his voice be- 
ginning tremble. “If going prison will 
set brother free, ready. should- 
there for something did.” 

was the confession his family had 
been waiting years hear. love 
cried 
mother she wrapped her arms around 
her son. knew the Lord let 
you keep in.” Donnie sank into his 
mother’s arms and cried the tears 
little boy begging for forgiveness. 

Naively, thought that powerful story, 


Dallas, last February, was the end 


journey free innocent man. 
The truth was, barely begun. 

Years ago had seen story the na- 
tional news about man released after 
serving lengthy sentence for something 
touched the emotional reunion with 
his tamily and promised myself that one 
day would play role helping such 
reunion take place. 

Last December learned program 
run the University Houston law 
school called “The Innocence Network.” 
David 
through thousands inmate letters look- 
ing for people they suspect are actually in- 
nocent. Dow put touch with Cathy 
Helenhouse, second-year law student, 
who told about James Byrd. While re- 
viewing his case, Helenhouse had discov- 


Professor Dow’s 


ered that two years ago James’s older 
brother, Donnie, had signed affidavit 


confessing the robbery for which James 
was serving thirty years Eastham prison. 
Helenhouse says she was amazed that such 
document failed make impact 
Texas officials. Despite 
sion, James’s appeal had been denied. 

It’s one thing confess paper, 
reasoned. It’s another take public. 
did it, lock up,” certainly the justice 
system look the other way. 

But wasn’t that simple. After show- 
ing clip the tearful confession the 
man who sent James prison, Alan 
Levy, the assistant Tarrant County dis- 
trict attorney, said, “Our job isn’t 
prove people innocent.” 

Levy left the door open just crack, 
though. “If you get polygraph from the 
brothers and they pass,” said, “we'll talk.” 

that point asked myself, jour- 
nalist, what role was all this. 
job report the news make it? Ar- 
ranging lie detectors prove someone’s 
innocence seemed cross some line. 
But the truth is, couldn’t walk away. 
had put powerful story and won 
the praise colleagues. But what 
had really accomplished? 

decided push little further. 
contacted Jeff Kearney, prominent 
criminal defense attorney from Fort 


Worth, and asked take the case 


pro bono. agreed without hesitation. 
seen report and was convinced 
the wrong brother was prison. Rick 
Holden, nationally known polygraph 
examiner, had also seen the stories and 
agreed test the brothers. 

Donnie was the first tested and 
passed with nearly perfect score. But 
testing James proved more difficult. 
hours before the polygraph was 
take place, James and Donnie met for the 
first time almost five years not since 
they faced each other the courtroom 
and Donnie lied the witness stand, 
denying involvement the crime. 

sorry put you through 


Donnie said. hugged James, who 


News 


James Byrd 


was handcuffed and shackled, and began 
cry. “I’m ready trade places with you.” 

James sat silently, crying, then released 
years worth anger and hurt. accept 
your apology,” said. love you too.” 

was powerful piece television, 
but was also way too much emotion for 
man who was about hooked 
machine that monitors vital signs. Also, 
Rick Holden had discovered that James 
suffered from high blood pressure, which 
had been previously undiagnosed, and 
which would render the test invalid. Even 
the introductory questions like, “Are you 
the state Texas right now?” sent his 
readings off the chart. 

James was returned jail and placed 
medication bring his blood pres- 
sure under control. went press, 
James was still waiting retested. 

have doubt that will pass. The 
homeowner has consistently said she was 
robbed one man, and given the results 
Donnie’s lie detector test, it’s clear Donnie 
was that man. their stories are finally con- 
firmed polygraphs, the district 
office has agreed write letter the 
Board Pardons and Paroles and gov- 
ernor asking that James released. And 
given the national publicity this case has re- 
ceived, the state will probably act quickly. 

plan there James finally walks 
out prison. hug his mother, 
had watch her family divided all 
these years. kiss his fiancée, Jacque- 
line, who has never wavered her sup- 
port. And hug Donnie, who will 
doubt charged with the crime and 
whose televised confession may well 
guarantee his own conviction. “At least 
prison,’ Donnie says, free.” 

And all that happens, will have 
changed lives with perhaps the most im- 
portant story I’ve ever told. Did cross 
line? Maybe. But not willing 
the distance, you should never start 
the journey. 

Jeff Crilley reporter for KDFW-Fox 
Dallas. 
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